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SN ST ENN 
THE NEW YEAR'S PROMISE. 


As in agarden when the spring breathes 
soft 
We see a pyramid of rosy snow, 
But when the flowers have fallen, very oft 
Not half have set to apple germs below ; 
And of this half, perchance a dozen alone 
In rounded full perfection will appear— 
Yet patiently we toil; our task being done, 
Nature will do her own: we need not fear— 
So, glad young Year, we crown thee with a 
wreath 
Of rosy hopes, of happy-hearted schemes ; 
Unknowing which will live, and which be 
dreams, 
But sure some fruit of promise lies beneath. 
Do we our part in trust. The Gardener, He 
Will bring some blossoms to maturity. 
—Englishwoman’s Review. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Now is the time for New-Year good 
resolutions. 











> 


New Hampshire is still receiving con- 
gratulations from all sides, 





The amount of good news in the State 
Correspondence this week ought to pre- 
pare all the friends of equal rights for a 
Happy New Year. 





Remember that the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. will hold its annual meeting on 
Jan. 13. 





A meeting of the executive council of 
the Alabama Federativn of Labor was late- 
ly held in Birmingham, and steps taken 
looking to a lobby in the Legislature to 
work for the passage of a law forbidding 
child labor in mines and factories. In 
this effort the American Federation of 
Labor will back up the Alabama Federa- 
tion with moral and financial support. 
“ The Legislature meets this month. 





Rev. H. A.Parris, of Barbadoes, is visit- 
ing in Boston, and is prepared to lecture 





upon an attractive list of subjects con- 
nected with the West Indies. Some of 
these lectures are illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. Mr. Parris is an intelli- 
gent and pleasing speaker, and has the 
highest endorsements. For subjects and 
terms, address him at Parker Memorial, 
Boston. 





Mrs. Imogen B, Oakley read at the an 
nual meeting of the National Civil-Service 
Reform League a remarkable paper on 
“The Spread of Civil-Service Reform 
Principles through the Agency of Wom- 
en’s Clubs.’’ She said: ‘The chief need 
of Pennsylvania would appear to be an 
inventive genius who shall be able to 
eclipse Marconi’s most marvelous feats, 
and give us wireless politics.’’ 

PRESIDENT CASTRO'S WIFE. 

Ethel Plummer Bowen, a niece of our 
minister to Venezuela, writes to the New 
York Tribune : 


When President Castro of Venezuela 
married, and before he made himself Pres- 
ident, Mme. Castro was a simple country 
girl. Venezuela was therefore much sur- 
prised to see her take her place as the wife 
of the president in Miraflores, the palace, 
with such ease and grace as to make her 
at once a charming and delightful occu- 
pant of that high position. Her people 
worship her, and well they may, for in 
her they find a friend who is always ready 
and waiting to help them in their times 
of sorrow and depression. 

President Castro has very little time for 
purely social functions. Therefore he i» 
only at infrequent intervals seen in com- 
pany with his charming wife. She is 
always attended by her private secretary, 
Banet de Nazaris, who acts as her inter- 
preter, for Mme. Castro speaks no lan- 
guage but her own soft Spanish. This 
she does in such a sweet and unaffected 
manner that one listens to every word, 
and cannot help smiling witb delight at 
her bright little upturned face. Like the 
president, she is short and dark. Her 
eyes are large and dark, and her whole 
expression is almost child-like in its sim- 
plicity. She is now about twenty-eight 
years old. 

She dresses extremely well, and her 
jewels are exquisite. I was fortunate in 
seeing her often, and if she knew how I 
struggled with the Spanish words I said 
to her she would have smiled. One day 


’ she said.to her interpreter: ‘‘The senorita 


talks so much when first I meet her, then 
she grows most quiet; and again, when 
she is about to leave me she talks so 
much! Why is that?” She did not un- 
derstand that I had said every word I 
knew as often as I dared, and then had 
to stop; not from lack of interest, but 
simply because I could not go on. 

The Catholic faith is to her very real, 
while to the average Venezuelan it is 
merely a perfunctory form, Easter is an 
interesting time in which to view this 
people and their religious celebrations. 
Then one sees men and women thronging 
the city and the cathedrals. It is a sur- 
prise, for the remainder of the year is 
passed, by the women, behind barred 
windows, where they sit idly the greater 
part of the day, dressed in cheap finery, 
powdered and painted to the last degree, 
and holding in one hand the proverbial 
fan and in the other a book whose pages 
are seldom cut, and still more seldom 
read, : 





IN MEMORY OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 

A number of distinguished educational 
leaders met in Boston last Monday to pay 
honor to the memory of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer. Among those who spoke of 
her worth and work were President Caro- 
line Hazard of Wellesley College, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Wooley of Mount Holyoke, 
Dean Alice Luce of Oberlin, President W. 
H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Presi- 
dent Wm. J. Tucker’ of Dartmouth, and 
President Eliot of Harvard. 

Rev. E. H. Capen, president of Tufts 
College, as a member of the State Board 
of Education, told of her fourteen years 
of service on that Board, saying that she 
had built herself into the educational sys- 
tem of the State, and that her monument 
was there. 

Bishop Lawrence spoke of the signifi- 
cance of her work as president of Welles- 
ley. He is a member of the trustees. 
Speaking of the conditions under which 
she assumed the presidency, he said: 
“New England had seen women school 
teachers, but had never seen a woman 





who was president of a college.”” He de 
scribed the state of things within the col- 
lege, and said that she was the first to 
organize the teachers into a faculty. 
When she resigned, New England and the 
country recognized that a woman could 
successfully be the president of a college. 
Bishop Lawrence referred to her work in 
increasing the number of students at 
Wellesley, and to her declaration that, 
when many young women were turned 
away because of insufficient accommoda- 
tions, it was “‘the massacre of the inno- 
cents.’’ 

A committee was appointed to choose 
the form of memorial best adapted to per- 
petuate the life and work of Mrs. Palmer. 
One of the best forms of memorial would 
be to carry forward her progressive ideas 
in regard to equal suffrage and other re- 
forms. Meanwhile it is pleasant, and 
somewhat amusing,to read the panegyrics 
lavished by prominent opponents of equal 
suffrage upon a suffragist. Before long, 
when this question is undergoing its an- 
nual discussion in the Legislature, some 
of these same people will come out with 
their usual assertion that the women who 
wish to vote are not the wise and good, 
but the foolish and misguided. A.s. B. 
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GIRL BEFRIENDS A HORSE. 

Pedestrians hurrying along Washington 
Street in front of Marshall Field’s the 
other day witnessed a rather unusual 
scene, says the Chicago Post. A poor old 
sorrel horse hitched to a delivery wagon 
was being whipped and jerked along in 
an inhuman and unreasonable manner. 
The horse finally became confused and be- 
gan backing in a circle, until the vehicle 
was nearly overturned and the driver 
thoroughly frightened. The situation 
looked serious for the private turnouts 
that were wedged in line. 

Indignant passers-by stopped to see the 
outcome. At this point a young woman 
of handsome face and distinguished bear- 
ing stepped out in a quiet way to the 
horse, and grasping the bridle firmly in 
her hand, drew him to the sidewalk, 
where she soon calmed the excited beast. 
It was thought that this would end the 
matter, but the young woman thought 
differently. She had noticed many things 
about the horse which might have es- 
caped the casual observer; she saw that 
it was old, overworked, and underfed, and 
that its hoofs, for lack of shoes, were 
worn almost to stubs with constant driv- 
ing over the granite block pavements. 
She called the attention of the driver to 
these facts, and asked him if he knew 
that there were both city and State laws 
providing for the protection of such over- 
burdened, abused creatures. He replied: 

‘*‘Well, what are you going to do about 
it, lady?”’ 

**See that the law is enforced,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘I shall ask the Humane Society 
to befriend this old horse, and see to it 
that it is provided with shoes and proper 
care.”’ 

She then showed her badge of the IIli- 
nois Humane Society, and the small five- 
pointed star of the Anti-Cruelty Society, 
which by special order of Chief of Police 
O’Neil is recognized as an authorized 
police call. 

The driver was silenced, and the indig- 
nant crowd had become intensely inter- 
ested. The ‘‘giant bluecoat’’ stationed at 
State and Washington Streets was called, 
and responded willingly to the young wo- 
man’s request for his services; and the 
driver and the sorrel horse were taken to 
police headquarters at the city hall. 

As the crowd began to disperse, enthu- 
siastic comments were made about the 
young woman’s taking up the cudgels for 
the defenseless, abused beast. Men and 
women alike commended her action. 

The last chapter of this tale was added 
the following morning in the Harrison 
Street police court, when the case of the 
sorrel horse was called for a hearing be- 
fore Justice Hall. 

The young woman of aristocratic ap- 
pearance, gentle manner, and mellow 
voice appeared promptly at the appointed 
time, in company with Officer Nolan and 
Attorney Scott of the Humane Society. 
The station was filled with a motley 
crowd, and she was a strange contrast to 
the surrounding specimens of humanity. 

When the young woman was asked to 
tell her story, she did so briefly, but with 
a real touch of eloquence, in behalf of her 
dumb friend. The justice fined the driver 
$10 and costs, and threw in an impromptu 
reprimand. 

It was not known until after the horse 
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had received the congratulations of all the 
neighboring vags that the young woman 
was Miss Ruth Ewing, daughter of Wil- 
liam G. Ewing. 


* 





WOMEN ON THE FARM. 

During the past season, Mrs. Florence 
A. .Cummings, of Prospect, Me., has 
raised a large flock of chickens, and a 
Jersey calf for which she has been offered 
$20. In haying time she raked after thirty 
loads of hay and helped stow it all away 
inthe barn. She picked a large quantity 
of berries and put them up for winter, and 
has picked seven bushels of cranberries 
for market. She has put up twenty 
pounds of butter for market each week, 
and has done all the housework for a 
family of four. And all the time she has 
played the piano two or three nights each 
week, accompanying an orchestra. 

There is a woman's auxiliary to the 
Minnesota Dairymen’s Association. Last 
year the Auxiliary received an appropria- 
tion of $500 from the Association. How 
the money was used was told by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. H. Robbins of St. Charles, 
at the recent meeting of the two societies. 
By joining forces with the farmers’ insti- 
tutes and the State dairy commission, the 
presideut and secretary were able to do 
109 days of missionary dairy work at an 
expense of $4.59 aday. The attendance 
at the lessons, classes, and demonstra- 
tions was 4,500. She described the condi- 
tions they had found in many farm homes, 
and how they had demonstrated with any 
utensils at hand, no matter how primitive. 
One butter bow] was a hollowed out sec- 
tion of a fir log, and butter had been made 
with a little pronged beater. The work 
was done chiefly in the thinly settled and 
foreign portions of the State, often 
through interpreters. 

At this meeting, two women dairy far- 
mers read papers on their work. Mrs, M. 
L. Holmes, of Owatonna, undertook dairy 
farming on account of a natural love for 
cows. She put her first money into a cow. 
She now has 240 acres in her farm, eighty 
in pasture, fifty-five in small grains, twen- 
ty in corn for fodder. The yield of grain 
was nearly fifty bushels to the acre, and 
all the grain and hay is fed to stock on 
the place. From twenty-six cows Mrs, 
Holmes made 63,078 pounds of butter, for 
which she received $1,484, or $57 for each 
cow. In the discussion the men of the 
Association pointed out that the income 
from Mrs, Holmes’s cows was more than 
double the average, and that the grain 
yield was phenomenal. 

Mrs. J. H. McRostle, of Owatonna, also 
has a natural liking for cows, preferring 
them to poultry as making no harder 
work and being more profitable. Selling 
milk and cream from ten cows, her re- 
ceipts were $70 a month, which also were 
much larger than the average. With 
modern machinery she thought dairying 
no more drudgery than other lines of 
business. She had found winter dairying 
the most profitable. 

Mrs. A. J. Long, of Excelsior, urged 
the improvement of the farm home, and 
Miss Julia Brude, of Hanska, a recent 
graduate of the agricultural school, told 
of the codperative store and creamery at 
her town. 





WHAT AN ORGAN SHOULD BE. 
“The province of an official organ”’ is 
admirably set forth in the Southern Wo- 
man, Atlanta, Ga., as follows: 


To give to the world the good works of 
the Association. 

To thank all benefactors of the order. 

To make known all injustices thrust 
upon the Association or the least one 
among the members. 

To defend the rights of one and all of 
the federated Associates. 

To show gracious appreciation for the 
good works of others. 

To relieve, through bringing it to the at- 
tention of the strong, the condition of the 
weak, 

To arouse popular sentiment in behalf 
of suffering humanity. 

To show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived. 

To defend fearlessly those upon whom 
burdens have been laid. 


All this the Southern Woman has tried 
to do faithfully, and will strive for greater 
excellence. In conclusion it says: 


As the restriction of child labor, the 
passing of an age of consent bill, and the 
promulgation of the needs of better fun- 
damental education are the Shibboleths of 
the Georgia Federation, so they have been 
and will continue to be the watchwords of 
the official organ. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Cora N. Hickman is deputy clerk 
and official stenographer of the Probate 
Court of Cincinnati, O. 


Mrs. Percy WIDDRINGTON will ad- 
dress the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association at its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton on Jan, 13. 


Mrs. Freperick SmytH, widow of ex- 
Governor Frederick Smyth, has just been 
elected president of the Northern Tele- 
graph Company, Manchester, N. H. 


MELBA will contribute the proceeds of 
her Australian tour to the charities of her 
native country. Seats for the prima don- 
na’s opening concert in Melbourne sold 
for high prices, many persons having 
stayed up all night to secure a good place 
in line at the box office. 

Miss ANNA E, ScHAFFER, of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., begins the new year as State 
Superintendent of the schools for the deaf, 
to which position she was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor La Follette. She had 
been county superintendent of schools for 
the last two years. The salary of her 
new position is $2,000, 

Miss M. C, Smiru is said to be the first 
woman admitted by Kiog Edward to the 
Imperial Service. She superintends the 
woman’s branch of the savings-bank de- 
partment in the general post-office. Miss 
Smith has been in the service for nearly 
thirty years, having been a pioneer in the 
movement for employing women in the 
post-office. She began with a staff of 
about twenty girls, and now has 900. 


Rev. Apa C, BowLEs offers her lecture, 
‘*‘Woman as an Inventor,’’ to any suffrage 
organization in Massachusetts at half 
price, which not only brings it within the 
reach of the smallest League, but offers a 
chance to raise money with little trouble. 
The lecture has never failed, where given, 
to excite a new interest in women’s work, 
and also in their political status. Mrs. 
Bowles’s address at present is Abington, 
Mass. 


Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT died at 
her home in Los Angeles, Cal., on Dec, 
26, in her seventy-ninth year. Her death 
removes a striking and picturesque per- 
sonality. Jessie Renton was an exceed- 
ingly charming young woman, and had 
uncommon strength of will. When she 
and Fremont made a runaway match, one 
of her father’s friends said to him: “I 
should not have thought Fremont would 
run away with your daughter.’’ ‘Run 
away with my daugbter!’’ said Benton. 
‘*He didn’t; she ran away with him!”’ 


KoNAMI TANEHUCHI, @ Japanese wo- 
man, has been sent back from San Fran- 
cisco to Japan by the U.S. government. 
“After being held as a human chattel for 
six years, leading a life worse than death, 
and against her own inclination,’’ says 
the San Francisco Bulletin, ‘‘she turned 
her face to-day toward the home she never 
expected to see again. Some weeks ago 
she was found by the Immigration In- 
spectors and a statement taken from her. 
Her case was reported to the authorities 
at Washington, and arrangements were at 
once made for her deportation. Consid- 
erable interest has been taken in the mat- 
ter at Washington, and Commissioner- 
General F. F. Sargent himself has had the 
matter under his own persona] supervi- 
sion part of the time. He will direct 
much of his attention in the future to 
circumventing the plans of persons who 
bring Japanese women to this country for 
improper purposes,.’’ But what has been 
done to the persons who have for six 
years held a human being in slavery, and 
forced her to lead ‘‘a life worse than 
death, and against her own inclination’’? 
It is not mentioned that any punishment 
has been inflicted on them. Thousands 
of Japanese and Chinese girls are held in 
similar slavery in San Francisco and all 
along the Pacific coast. Everybody knows 
it, and yet nothing effective is doue about 
it. One asks, with amazement, where are 
the police? Or, failing the police, where 
are the women of California? The police 
are in league with the criminals, for po- 
litical reasons. Some of the women are 
doing their best to rescue an individual 
here and there, but they cannot vote in or 
out the officials upon whom the enforce- 
ment of the law depends. And some 
other women say that they do not wish 
for the power to do so; that they per- 
sonally have all the rights they want. 
This voluntary supineness is a blacker 
shame to them than any that human wick- 
edness could place upon poor Konami 
Tanehuchi ‘against her own inclination.”’ 
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MRS. DIGGS IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Dec. 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It does my suffrage heart good to find 
Englishwomen so appreciative of the po- 
litical rights which they possess, and so 
determined to secure the fullest measure 
of citizenship. The fine and faithful ser- 
vice which women have rendered on school 
boards and as guardians of the poor is 
recognized, and accorded the highest 
words of approval. 

Great public meetings have been held 
in the last few months to protest against 
the changed status of women upon school 
boards which the new education law has 
brought about. The unstinted expression 
as to the value of women’s work in those 
public capacities, from the very highest 
sources, was exceedingly gratifying to 
hear. 

IfI did not know so well how far the 
personal sentiment in favor of women’s 
full enfranchisement is in excess of its 
legal estate in my own country, I should 
be utterly amazed by the disparity be- 
tween public sentiment and the law, here 
in Evgland. But here, even as in the 
United States, certain political barriers in- 
tervene, and hold the legalities of the sit- 
uation to a conservatism which is out- 
grown among the wisest and best citi- 
zens. 

I am well aware that one who has passed 
but a few months in a strange country, no 
matter how studious and alert one may 
have been, should be chary of statements 
of a general nature. I may, however, say 
that the conviction is being forced upon 
me that the women of Great Britain who 
are at all awake to things other than nar- 
rowly personal, are more fully and placidly 
devoted to their own participation in 
public service than are American women. 
I use that word “‘placidly,’’ because it de- 
scribes a characteristic—it may be called 
a temper or a bearing—which has im- 
pressed me constantly as being distinctly 
English, and which seems to me a little 
calmer, a little steadier than the general 
American personality exhibits. And it is 
that trait which holds the Englishwoman 
to a steady, sustained performance of any 
duty that she once undertakes, and which 
also holds her to convictions and purposes 
of fuller achievement. 

Not often in my life have I had the 
privilege of being present at any great 
convention of women without having 
some sort of responsibility, either of par- 
ticipation, or of anxiety that all should go 
well. So it was a delightful and novel 
experience for me to attend the fine con- 
vention of the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, re- 
cently held in Edinburgh, where I could 
study and observe with entire heart’s ease. 
I cuddled back ina corner and constituted 
myself a judge and jury to try the case, 
as compared with similar events in my 
own blessed land. At the end of a week 
of a rich and varied program and of finely 
conducted business, I had to confess (and 
I was not sorry to do:so) that our own 
women cannot outclass our British sisters 
in the management of a great convention. 
Very serious and very sincere are these 
good women along all the many lines of 
work for the betterment of home and hu- 
manity which they have taken up. Their 
activities cover the field of human needs, 
from the serious and scientific study of 
child-life up to the higher education, to- 
gether with all the crafts, industries and 
amusements included in a complex social 
life. 

I wonder if it has been told in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL how the suffrage resolu- 
tion passed at that Edinburgh Congress? 
It will bear telling again, because of its 
significance: 

There were women from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales—women of dif- 
ferent politics, different degrees of cul- 
ture and different social position, dele- 
gated from educational, philanthropic, 
and industrial bodies. It might fairly 
have been said that there would be some, 
possibly many, of these delegates, differ- 
ing on so many other points, who would 
differ upon woman suffrage. The resolu- 
tion declared for full enfranchisement of 
the women of Great Britain. The sup- 
porting speeches were good; they covered 
many aspects of the question. There was 
only one woman who argued in opposition, 
and the utmost of her dissent was upon 
the point of Parliamentary franchise. In 
every other form of suffrage she believed. 
The vote was called, and every delegate 
save one, in all the widely variant compa- 
ny, voted aye. 

Lady Aberdeen, who is known to 80 
many of the readers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, was in constant attendance at 
this conference. Lady Battersea, who is 
not so well known in America, but who is 
widely known in England, not alone for 
her high social position but because of 
her genuine worth and her unwearied 
service to the poor and unfortunate, is 
the president of the organization. I have 
seldom seen a presiding officer of more 


beautiful personality or finer tact. The; superintendent of 





delegates ffequently expressed to me their 
high appreciation of the work of Ameri- 
can women. The Council idea is more 
generally and methodically developed here 
than in the United States, where the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has to 
a@ large extent taken on the functions 
originally planned by the Council; indeed, 
club federation in Great Britain is en- 
tirely included in the Council. 

To come down a trifle from considera- 
tion of the great things of that important 
council at Edinburgh, I want to say, in 
just as polite a fashion as I can, to people 
who were very good to me, that I do wish 
they would put aside one very ugly fash- 
ion which they have of wearing their hats 
all the time, even when speaking. The 
fashionable hat is not always pretty, and, 
even if it were, it does not seem at-home- 
like to keep the hat on, I think there is 
a subtle yet real effect produced upon the 
audience, as of distance and unacquain- 
tance. People do not meet on the street 
and talk of things earnestly and at length; 
it is in the house, and when face to face, 
that the best inspiration comes for con- 
vincing and fervid speech. Ido not think 
that women can quite forget to be self-con- 
scious and leave cold formalism bebind, 
until they discard their hats and speak 
from the platform as if they were in earn- 
est personal conversation with friends at 
their own fireside. 

And now, since I have said one thing 
critical of these splendid and sincere 
Enoglishwomen, I will go on and tell the 
truth about the one other point wherein I 
think our American women on the plat- 
form outrank them, that is in the quality 
of voice. The Englishwoman’s voice is 
musical and of pleasant intonation in pri- 
vate use, but on the platform she pitches 
it too high, it often reaches shrillness, and 
is nearly always less restful than the 
rounder, clearer, and more resonant Amer- 
ican voice. 

Again I say, as to matters of vital ac- 
count, the Englishwomen are fine and 
true. I wonder how long the pettyism of 
mere politics will check progress both in 
England and America! 

ANNIE L. Dia@s. 


——_? ae 


A CHIVALROUS ARKANSAN. 





CuicaGco, ILL., Dec. 23, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

When we remember how our suffrage 
pioneers had to beg, plead, persuade and 
cajole legislators to make any effort to 
change unjust laws, and how we of to-day 
must generally work as hard, it is refresh- 
ing to find a man who does not need to be 
coaxed, but, instead, bimself suggests and 
plans to help us. 

Such a man is Hon, John P. Stafford, 
editor and proprietor of the Springdale 
(Ark.) News, and member of the Legisla- 
turé from Benton County. He wants 
mothers and fathers to be joint guardians 
of their children. He says in a recent 
letter: 

‘Ido not know whether it will be pos- 
sible to get such a bill through the Gen- 
eral Assembly or not, but so far as I am 
individually concerned, will say that if I 
can do anything on earth to lighten the 
burden of the women, or make it more 
pleasant for them, I shall certainly do it.”’ 

His bill reads as follows: 

The parents, while living, and in case of 
the death of either parent, the surviving 
parent, shall be the natural guardians of 
their children and have the custody and 
care of their persons, education and es- 
tates. When such estate is not derived 
from the person acting as guardian, such 
parent shall give security and account as 
other guardians. ‘The parents of a minor 


shall have equal powers, rights and 
duties. 
Section 2. That all laws in conflict 


herewith are hereby repealed, and that 
this Act take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 
CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOcgH. 

[Mrs. McCulloch omits to mention that 
Mr. Stafford was stirred to this effort by 
reading her little book ‘‘Mr. Lex;’’ but 
her husband referred to the fact with 
pleasure when he dropped in at the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office the other day. 
Mrs. McCulloch was the mother of the 
equal guardianship law in Illinois, and 
legislators from two or three other States 
are now in correspondence with her in 
regard to the introduction of similar bills. 
—Eps. WomMAN’s JOURNAL.] 


didi 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss M. Helen Bosworth bas been ap- 
pointed pastor’s assistant of the Washing- 
ton Heights Baptist Church, New York 
City, of which her brother, Rev. B. Board- 
man Bosworili, is pastor. 

The Baltimore Deaconess Home has five 
specific centres of deaconess work, besides 
two mission fields largely under the care 
of Methodist workers, and four churches 
whose pastors have deaconesses serving 
their people. 


Miss Winifred Spaulding, the efficient 
the Fisk Training 





School, has resigned, and will soon go to 
the Philippine Islands to establish dea- 
coness work there under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

Rev. Anna Downey, the noted evangel- 
ist, has been holding a successful revival 
in Austin, Minn. Her influence has con- 
verted the pastor of the Methodist church 
to a belief in giving women an equal share 
in church management. He was one of 
three in the conference to vote against 
the admission of women delegates to the 
general conference, but during Miss Dow- 
ney’s meetings he announced publicly his 
change of views, brought about by her 


methods and remarkable success. 
F. M. A. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A lady writes from St. Joseph, Mo., en- 
closing her subscription to the JOURNAL: 


After I have paid the money I do not 
fee] that the debt is fully paid. I find 
the paper each year suchahelp. It keeps 
me in touch with the women who have so 
many years been doing the struggling for 
others of us who can only look on and 
desire that the result may soon be felt all 
over the world. 


A friend writes from Brookfield, Mass., 
enclosing a contribution for the State 
work: 


Your paper gives such good print, and 
on white paper. Iam able to read all it 
says. I read the first issue of both Jour- 
NAL and Register. New Hampshire is 
waking out of her sleep. Our president 
has always been up early and been _——_ 
the woods to see what trees will make 
shingles. My hand is not very steady; I 
am 94 years old. 


Our friend’s principles are steady, if 
her hand is not. Would that all the 
young people had principles as firm! 

The Interchange says: 


The WomAN’s JoURNAL, that dignified 
and finely edited exponent of equal rights 
and all things making for the advance- 
ment of women, gave many columns of 
valuable matter pertaining to Mrs. Stanton 
and her work in its issues for November. 
It seems almost needless to enlarge upon 
the merits of this veteran paper, founded 
more tban thirty years ago by Lucy Stone, 
and still carried on by her husband and 
daughter; but possibly some who read 
this do not realize what a veritable library 
of helpful and uplifting things is con- 
tained in its fifty-two issues each year. 


Louise M, Hodgkins writes: 


Thanks for your historical record in the 
JOURNAL of Dec, 20, It was precisely 
what I wanted—and so, other women. 





WOMEN IN ART. 





Mrs. L. Goodman, said to be the oldest 
living woman artist, lately celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday at her home in London. 
She began her professional career seventy 
years ago, and is still occupied in portrait 
painting. She has painted over 1,200 like- 
nesses in oils and pastels. Mrs. Goodman 
has been an occasional exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and other galleries in 
London, and she is old enough to remem- 
ber the coronation of George IV. She 
has seven sons and daughters living. 

Emma Siboni, the American miniature 
painter, has received an order from Queen 
Alexandra of England to paint the por- 
traits of the Queen’s grandchildren, the 
children of the Duke of Fife. 

Miss Frances G. Wheeler is winning 
laurels at the University of Chicago for 
her work as an interior decorator. She 
has just completed the furnishing and 
decorating of Hitchcock Hall, and is over- 
seeing the changes made in Beecher and 
Snell Halls. Two years ago she had 
charge of re-decorating Nancy Foster 
Hall. Miss Wheeler is a graduate of lowa 
Wesleyan University, and the daughter of 
Dr. Wheeler of blessed memory, former 
president of that institution. 





FRIENDS’ E. R. A. 

An informal Conference under the aus- 
pices of the sub-committee on equal 
rights for women, a branch of the Philan- 
thropic Union of. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, was held at the Meet- 
ing House, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 12th mo. 5, to consider the 
best methods for organizing and making 
useful this new department of service. 

Marianna W. Chapman, chairman of 
Friends’ Equal Rights Association of New 
York Yearly Meeting, was present, and 
assisted in forming an organization, with 
Susan W. Janney as chairman. On 12th 
mo. 19, the first regular meeting of the 
“Friends’ Equal Rights Association’ was 
held in the parlor at 15th and Race, 

The committee on membership reported 
117 names. Over 100 had paid dues, 
which were to be forwarded to Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, National treasurer. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, the State presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, gave an address on the 
Present Conditions in Pennsylvania, with 
reference to equal rights and suffrage. A 





committee on legislation was suggested, 
to codperate with the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

This movement among Friends is full 
of promise. It is expected that by 5th 
mo. 19038, the committee on membership 
will be able to report five hundred or 
more names and dues, 

It is the intention of the Association to 
send a delegate to the National American 
Convention to be held in New Orleans 
next March. L. Le Be 





A DESERVING CASE. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Who will send to the undersigned a 
little money to enable a gifted and earnest 
young man—who can find no means of 
earning his way while studying—to com- 
plete his studies at Harvard this year? 
Address Isabel C. Barrows, 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 





VICTORIES AT THE EAST. 

It has been the custom of Eastern oppo- 
nents to represent equal suffrage as an 
idea that flourishes only in the far 
West. But the two latest victories in the 
United States have been at the East. 
Recently the New York Legislature, by a 
heavy majority of both Houses, gave tax- 
paying women in all the towns and vil- 
lages throughout the State the right to 
vote on questions of taxation; and the 
New Hampshire Constitutional Conven- 
tion has just voted in favor of an’ amend- 
ment granting the full ballot to women, 





MRS. LIVERMORE ASKS THAT WOMEN 
MAY HELP. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s 82d birthday 
was described in our colums last week. 

Mrs. Livermore’s long experience has 
only increased her interest in all worthy 
reforms. In an address not long ago, 
after reviewing the good » ork that wom- 
en are now doing in a muititude of lines 
formerly thought impossible to them, she 
said: 

‘Since women are already able to do so 
much, why not’ stop talking about suf- 
frage? people sometimes ask. Because 
legal injustice always begets social injus- 
tice. The ballot is the synonym and sym- 
bol of equality in a republic. We must 
have this symbol of equality before wom- 
en can do their best work in any depart- 
ment of life. Now, they are most of the 
time trying to undo ts mischief done by 
others, or by the law. . 

“Women are allowed to look after the 
defectives and unfortunates, but they 
want to get back behind the causes of 
pauperism and insanity, and in nine-tenths 
of the cases these result from bad laws. 

‘*‘Women have no antagonism towards 
men. We love men quite as well as we 
ought to, and often better. They only 
need to beckon at any moment, and we 
are ready to rush to help to the uttermost. 
It is this very wish to help that makes us 
long for the ballot. 

“During the Civil War, the major of 
the 20th Indiana Regiment was brought 
to my house in Chicago, with seven part- 
ly healed wounds, received at Gettysburg. 
In his eagerness to get home, he had 
started before he was fit to travel. He 
got as far as Chicago, and every wound 
re-opened. His mother was a personal 
friend of mine, and I took him in. He 
told me that in the beginning of the battle 
his regiment was stationed on a hill among 
the reserves. The smoke hid the battle- 
field; they could not see what was going 
on, and the screaming of the shells was so 
terrible that he found himself trembling 
with fear. He said to the comrade near- 
est him, ‘When we are ordered into ac- 
tion, if I start to run away, shoot me. 
Promise me, that you will!’ His friend 
answered, ‘Make me the same promise, 
for I am in the same condition.’ After 
awhile the smoke blew away, and they 
could see, on a hill opposite, other re- 
serves, including the 18th Indiana. Pres- 
ently the other reserves were ordered 
down, and the major cried, ‘Boys, there 
goes the 18th Indiana into the fight!’ It 
was a magnificent sight. Down they 
came, like one man, ti]] the masked bat- 
teries opened fire on them. The grape 
and canister tore through them, mowing 
great swaths. On they went, keeping 
step and time, making their way around 
the great mounds of dead. And the 20th 
Indiana watched in agony the slaughter 
of their comrades and friends, and the 
major cried, ‘O God, why don’t they call 
us reserves into action? We could charge 
down the hill and spike those guns!’ I 
think of this as I read the papers, and as 
I go among the slums. I say to myself, 
‘O God, why do not these beloved men, 
the halves of ourselves, call on us, their 
reserves? We could save them!’ The 
same lesson came to us from our sick and 
wounded soldiers during the Spanish war; 
it comes to us in all charitable and philan- 
thropic work. It is this that makes me— 





now facing my 82d birthday—still keep 
asking that we women may be classed not 
with State-prison convicts, but with the 
men of our own households, whom we 
have helped to make and rear.” 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





AMERICANS IN Process, A Settlement 
Study. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. Price, $1.50 
net. 


This is a most interesting and instruct- 
ive book, worthy of general perusal. It 
gives facts concerning the population, 
occupations, habits, and races of the North 
End and West End of Boston, It is safe 
to say that not one in a hundred of the 
residents of this city has any adequate 
idea of its condition, or of the character 
of its people, or of the social and politi- 
cal problems which confront us. The 
facts have been gathered by residents and 
associates of the South End House, and 
are edited by Robert A. Woods, its head, 
author of @ previous settlement study of 
the South End, entitled, ‘The City Wil- 
derness,’’ published about two years ago. 
A general idea of the scope and value of 
the information conveyed will be had from 
the title of the chapters: ‘“Metes and 
Bounds,’”’ ‘Before the Invasion,” “The 
Invading Host,” “City and Slum,” ‘Live- 
lihood,’’ “Traffic in Citizenship,’ ‘Law 
and Order,’’ “Life’s Amenities,” ‘“‘Two 
Ancient Faiths,’ ‘The Child of the 
Stranger,” “Community of Interest,” 
and “Assimilation: A Two-dged Sword.”’ 

Each of these chapters would afford 
material for an extended notice. Few 
people realize that to-day, in the North 
End, the old original Boston, out of 28,- 
000 inhabitants, there are less than 1500 
persons born in this country, and most of 
these are children of parents born outside 
the State. The population comprises 25 
differeut nationalities. Nor is it only in 
the North and West and South Ends that 
bad social conditions prevail in our city. 
It is startling to learn that more than 41 
per cent. of all our people are living to- 
day in dwellings containing three or more 
families, and that the proportion steadily 
increases, In Ward 6, out of 5,843 fam- 
ilies, 4,754 live in such dwellings, and in 
Ward 8, out of 5,065 families, 3,818 live 
under similar conditions. 

The Puritans were first supplanted in 
this area by a more varied population, 
composed of intelligent immigrants most- 
ly from England; these in their turn 
moved on to make way for an influx of 
Irish. These have more recently given 
place to Italians and Jews, who now far 
outnumber all other nationalities. One 
schoolmaster says of his graduating class: 
“Twenty-seven out of forty-two were born 
in Russia, and five years ago not one of 
these could speak a word of English.” 
Ninety per cent. of the population is now 
of Hebrew or Italian blood. Mr. Woods 
urges the paramount importance of indus- 
trial education for these children of pov- 
erty. “It is a curious anomaly,” he says, 
‘that the public school should send its 
pupils furth to earn their livelihood, but 
with no training for any sort of vocation.” 
The editor urges the importance of every 
helpful form of association—trades unions, 
political associations, social settlements, * 
church membership, avd the public 
schouls, In the battle with the evils of 
the tenement houses and the slums, he 
fears matters are growing worse, but 
hopes for an eventual improvement. Let 
every citizen of Boston study this most 
interesting book. H. B. R. 


-_—-—_-_.— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill has been chosen 
State Superintendent of Franchise by the 
Massachusetts W. C, T. U. 

Several women in Texas are making a 
success of ranching. One of them, Mrs. 
Pauline Whitman, owns 200,000 acres in 
the Panhandle, and raises 15,000 cattle 
annually. 


A bright middle-aged woman visits 
office buildings along Broadway, in New 
York City, soliciting orders to sharpen 
pen-knives, scissors, etc. She says she 
supports her family in this way. 


Lady Minto, ip an address before the 
Victorian Order of Nurses in Montreal 
lately, expressed the hope that before the 
governor-general’s term of office expired 
$1,000,000 would be raised to carry on 
and extend the work of the order. 


We used to ask for suffrage because 
women needed it as the means to larger 
opportunities. But the aspect of the wo- 
man question has changed. Women are 
now saying, a8 in the days of the war, 
“The country needs us,""—Mrs, Mary A. 
Livermore. 


The six months’ strike of the telephone 
operators of Des Moines, Ia., has been set- 
tled. The telephone girls are to be paid 
wages 15 per cent. in excess of the union 
scale, and all the girls who struck are to 
be taken back. The company further 
agrees not to discriminate against the 
strikers. The result is considered a sig- 
nal victory for the girls. 


Mrs. Henrietta B. H. Attwood, who has 


just been reélected to the school commit- 
tee of Somerville, Mass., is a native of 


Maine. She was a student at Lewiston 
Falls Academy, and taught in the public 
schools for twelve years. Her work on 
the school committee for the past four 
years has been for the best interests of the 
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schools and pupils. Mrs, Attwood is an 
active suffragist and temperance worker. 


“La Grammaire,” a charming little 
French play by Labiche and Jolly, was 
given in Staten Island last week under the 
direction of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, who 
took one of the parts. Her father was 
the absent-minded old archwologist; her 
cousin the pretty Blanche; her brother 
the energetic veterinary, and Mile. Mon- 
nard of Paris the bright little Jeanne. 


The Scientific American of Dec. 13 was 
a special number devoted to ‘‘Transporta- 
tion on Land and Sea.’’ The articles are 
comprehensive, and there is practically no 
feature of the subject, broad as it is, that 
is not covered. Of special interest is a 
graphic description of a ride taken by the 
editor of the paper on the locomotive of 
the Twentieth Century Limited. Under 
the section devoted to Marine Transporta- 
tion the full statistics of our shipping, 
deep-sea, lake and river are given, with 
photographs of some of the latest and 
finest American-built passenger steamers, 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Woman’s Journal 
SUSIE’S BURRO RIDE. 
BY LUCY E. R, SCOTT. 

A lady, with her little daughter Susie, 
left her home in Chicago to spend the 
summer with relatives among the moun- 
tains of Colorado, 

There were many burros straying about 
the streets of the town, These patient 
little animals are used to carry supplies 
to the miners working up on the sides of 
the high mountains, and are loaded with 
sacks of ore to take down to the smelters. 
When they are unloaded and turned loose, 
the children climb upon their bare backs 
and ride about the streets. 

Susie watched them for a few days, and 
then expressed her desire to ride on a 
burro. As she was but six years old, her 
friends feared to have her climb on any of 
those standing about, so they hired a 
gentle one, to be saddled and brought to 
the door every morning for her to ride. 

Susie rode about with the otherchildren 
for several days, until she felt quite 
familiar with the burro and the streets. 
Then one morning she thought she would 
like to extend her ride, and, without tell- 
ing her intention, she rode out of towa 
and took a trail leading up the mountain 
to a mine. 

Susie bad to urge the burro constantly 
to make him go upthe trail. He probably 
remembered that he had travelled that 
road with a heavier burden than Susie, 
and he preferred to jog about town rather 
than climb the mountain trail, with the 
chance of having to return with a heavy 
load. He walked very slowly, as if think- 
ing the matter over, and when they had 
gone about a mile from town he deliber- 
ately walked under some fine trees beside 
the road, closed his eyes and remained 
motionless as a statue. Susie could not 
get on or off the burro without assistance, 
so she sat patiently waiting for him to 
rest, After what seemed to her a long 
time, she tried to waken him and per- 
suade him to move on. She struck him 
with a little switch she carried, but he 
did not even open his eyes. Then she 
began to coax him. She told him it was 
so late that they would go no farther up 
the mountain, but he must turn around 
and go home; tbat it was lunch time, and 
she was hungry; that her mother and 
auntie were expecting her and would 
think she was lost. Wouldn’t he please 
wake up and go home? He moved his 
ears a little, but did not budge. Then she 
told him that the sun was shining very 
hot, and he ought to know that it was 
time to go home. Wouldn’t he please 
turn around and go home? To all of her 
pleading he paid no attention; but a boy 
who had been up the mountain side to 
carry a telegram to some miners was com- 
ing down the trail, and heard the plaintive 
voice, 

He stopped his horseand listened; then 
he peeped threugh the branches of the 
trees, and saw that it was a very little 
girl, so his chivalry overcame his bashful- 
ness, and he rode up to ber and asked her 
where she wished to go. She told him 
her trouble, how she would like to go 
home, and had asked and asked the burro 
to go, but he would not. The boy took 
hold of the bridle and turned the burro 
around, and gave him a sharp cut with 
his riding whip, which started him in the 
direction of the town; but as he was still 
inclined to nap by the roadside, the boy 
rode behind, occasionally urging him 
along. 

The boy did not leave Susie until he 
saw her at the door of her friends, who 
had become very anxious at her prolonged 
absence. He told her mother what he 
had overheard Susie say to the burro, and 
added: “It was mighty mean of him to 
take a little girl off into the mountains 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will bo sienass 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the found «tion of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its ctirative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimo- 
nials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














and refuse to bring her back; but they 
are sometimes up to very mean tricks.”’ 

Susie’s mother thanked him for taking 
care of Susie, and told Susie that she 
must not go beyond the streets of the 
town in future, as she might get out upon 
some unfrequented trail and remain a long 
time before any boy came along to help 
ber manage the burro. 

The boy said: ‘I'll look after her when 

am about town, and if I am sent out 
with a message, I will tell some of the 
other boys to see that the burro behaves 
himself.’’ 

Susie continued to ride each morning 
during her stay, and the boys often es- 
corted her to her home when the burro 
preferred going to the stable. 





HUMOROUS. 


She met him in the darkened hall; 
Said he, ‘I’ve brought some roses.”’ 
Her answer seemed irrelevant: 
It was, ‘‘How cold your nose is!’’ 
—’ Varsity Fortnightly, 








Two little girls were playing dolls. One, 
being selfish, took them all, saying she 
wanted a large family. ‘Very well,” re- 
plied ber sister with a sigh, ‘‘I’ll play that 
I am a childless old maid!” (A fact.) 


Barnes—The courts have decided that 
a husband and wife cannot steal from one 
another. 

Shedd —I’m afraid, if such ideas are to 
prevail, marriage will have Jost one of its 
greatest charms. 


First Domestic—You don’t mean to say 
they make you take care of the furnace at 
your house! Why, it’s an outrage. 

Second Ditto—I used to think so; but 
since coal went up to twelve dollars a ton 
it’s a luxury to pile it into the furnace. 


It was the custom at a certain Kinder- 
garten for the children each to buy some- 
thing for an eleven o’clock lunch, The 
teacher would lay the table, and each 
would be served. One day a little tot, 
seeing some bits on the floor after the re- 
past, went up to the teacher and said, 
‘*Please, miss, may I play I’m a chicken 
and pick up the crumbs?”’ 


The day before Thanksgiving, one of the 
teachers of a public school on the East 
Side of New York asked her pupils one 
by one what they should be thankful for. 
One sturdy, thickset little fellow an- 
swerd, ‘Cause I’m fat, and don’t feel the 
cold much.’”’ A very thin boy, who had 
quarreled with the stout boy, replied, ‘I 
thank God ’cause I’m thin and can play 
football without losing my breath!’’ 








ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY§BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Tel pho + 435-4 Tr t. 





THE NEW YURK TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 


Of course, it is possible to worry through 
life without keeping a Tribune Alman- 
ac at your elbow, is it worth while— 
does it pay? For 25 cents a year this pub- 
lication supplies you with a really marvel- 
lous amount of information, and the man 
who has it is an authority in his neighbor- 
hood. He doesn’t have to be ‘‘guessing’’ 
or “supposing’’ about election pluraljities, 
the names of Cabinet Ministers, Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors or Judges. He 
doesn’t have to rely on his memory when 
anything comes up about the big events of 
the preceding year, or in relation tu our 
army or navy, or sportirg records, or, in 
fact, almost anythiog else of record worth 
knowing. If you never examined The 
Tribune Almanac, just invest a 
quarter for once, and see how well pleased 
you'll be. The 1903 one will be on sale 
January 1, and may be had from your 
newsdealer, through your local paper, or 
direct from The Tribune Office, New 
York. 

——_o——_— 
THE “BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE.” 

The November number, ‘‘Book of the 
Royal Blue,”* published by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, is a Sportsman’s Special Num- 
ber, devoted exclusively to hunting and 
fishing. 

This edition contains the game laws of 
Maryland and West Virginia, through the 
courtesy of the Game Wardens of each of 
these States. The tables of open seasons 
are invaluable to the sportsman. 

A resumé of the changes in the game 
laws of all the States is also given. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with cuts of the kinds of 
game most abundant. 

A geographical description of the por- 
tions of Maryland and West Virginia 
where hunting and fishing is best, and 
which are reached by the Baltimore «& 
Ohio, makes the book the sportsman s 
**Baedecker”’ in this territory. 

‘The demand for this interesting :maga- 
zine exceeds its edition, and a nominal 
price of five cents per copy, or fifty cents 
a year by subscription, is now charged, or 
free on personal application to Joseph 
P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2 00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


® West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yor« 


BounpD VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFOR 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary wuich gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Cheaso Ill. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gooertene may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Cc0,3¢18roadvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington. D. C. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
oo DOCS BOSSES 0224S 664248 6080488888 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIL ENCE 


ts E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKKA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMan 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY¥ 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 














SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 








FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M.B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 
CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


——_ 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agents 
8. W. ECOLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru-ny of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cace 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” — a 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The C est Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brooklins, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostos. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 








JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. ‘ 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinue 
he must oon all arr es, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a peper voquinsy 
from the post-office —whether directed wo h 
mame or another’s. or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts W.S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 13, at 6 
Mariboro’ Street. 

The chief speaker will be Mrs. Percy Wid- 
drington of England. Mrs. Widdrington has 
been for years an active worker in her own 
country for various reforms. Her brain is 
richly stored with most interesting facts, 
which she presents in an exceptionally clear 
and attractive manner. There will probably 
be a luncheon at a near-by hotel. 

The morning will be devoted to State re- 
ports, resolutions, election of officers, etc.; 
the afternoon to League reports, the Plan of 
Work, and a Work Conference. Mrs. Wid- 
drington will speak in the evening 





FOR HOME AND FIRESIDE. 


A great meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall at noon on Dec. 30, under the aus 
pices of the National Free Trade League, 
to voice the public demand for free coal 
and free meat. The old Cradle of Liberty 
was packed, even the galleries being filled, 
several hundred men standing in the 
aisles throughout the proceedings, Many 
ladies were present. Henry W. Lamb, 
president of the League, introduced Rub- 
ert Treat Paine, Jr., as chairman of the 
meeting. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Charles S. Hamlin, Eugene N. Foss, Rich- 
ard E. Hersom, Rev. E. A. Horton, Henry 
Shaefer, Hon. Thomas J. Gargan, Henry 
B. Blackwell and Lafayette G. Blair, and 
a letter was read from Congressman Mc- 
Call. Henry B. Blackwell said: 


This is a meeting of citizens of all par- 
ties for a common object—to demand from 
Congress the repeal of the duties on food 
and fuel. For myself, I urge the repeal 
as a Republican and a Protectionist. For 
these duties are not protective, They do 
not protect the working man or the work- 
ing woman. On the contrary, they pro- 
tect our European competitors at the ex- 
pense of the American producer, who is 
also the American consumer. Is it *‘pro- 
tection’’ that enables the Armours to com- 
pel every family in New York and Boston 
to pay more for their American meat 
than these same Armours sell it for in the 
market of Liverpool? Is it ‘‘protection” 
which compels every housewife in New 
England to pay more for her coal than her 
neighbor pays across the border in New 
Brunswick and the Province of Quebec? 
This modern doctrine of universal and 
indiscriminate protection—this bogus pro- 


tection, this protection run mad, was no | 


part of the original Republican platform. 
I ought to kuow, for as a young man, forty- 
seven years ago, I helped to form the Re- 
publican party of Ohio. 

There was very little said about ‘‘pro- 
tection’? in Republican platforms from 
1856 to 1872. And when we said ‘‘protec- 
tion’’ in those days we meant only such 
duties as were necessary to enable Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise to withstand 
foreign competition. And always we jus- 
tified the tariff by affirming that the en- 
hancement of price to the American con- 
sumer would be temporary, that domestic 
competition would soon reduce the cost 
of the protected commodity to the Euro- 
pean standard, or below it. But these 
great corporations, protected by the tariff 
wall, have eliminated competition alto- 
gether. They set their own price and we 
have to pay it. They keep the price of 
meat and of fuel here at home so high as 
just to prevent importations from abroad 
with the duties added, and, in order to 
maintain this exorbitant price to the 
American consumer, they sell their sur- 
plus abroad ten, twenty, forty per cent. 
below the price they force us to pay at 
home. Is that ‘‘protection’’? No. It is 
extortion under the guise of protection. 
It is an organized conspiracy against the 
rights and interests of our people. 

“Protect our infant industries until 
they can stand alone.’’ That was the 
Whig platform fifty years ago. It might 
have been good politics then, but circum- 
stances have changed. Are Mr. Baer and 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Armour and Mr. 
Morgan financial infants? Are the an- 
thracite coal trust and the beef trust and 
the Standard Oil Company infant indus- 
tries? When a single corporation consol- 
idates properties worth 350 millions and 
capitalizes them at a valuation of 1,400 
millions, it is a very sturdy infant indeed, 
against which the American people needs 
to be protected. Competition is the nat- 
ural and. necessary regulator of prices. 
When domestic competition has been 
strangled, foreign competition becomes 
the sole alternative. 

Nor have I, as a Republican, any hesita- 





tion in speaking here to-day under the 
auspices of the Free Trade League. For 
Free Trade has always been the American 
rule; protection always the exception. 
Our national prosperity has been based 
upon absolute free trade from the Atls-i- 
tic to the Pacific; from Lake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexico. And when Boston 
becomes, as she may, the rival of New 
York in wealth and population, it will be 
as the manufacturing and commercial 
metropolis of that vast region lying north- 
east and north and northwest of us, itself 
an empire, our natural market, from 
which we are now shut out by artificial 
barriers of our own foolish creation. Our 
ancient Republican watchword was ‘‘Free- 
dom national, slavery sectional.’’ To- 
day it should be interpreted and ampli- 
fled: ‘Freedom of commerce national, 
tariff restrictions exceptional and tem- 
porary.” “ 

I congratulate my neighbor, Mr. Foss, 
upon his recent spirited campaign for old- 
fashioned Republican principles, and Con- 
gressman McCall for his effort to reduce 
the price of coal to the suffering poor of 
New England. In 1856 my party stood 
for free soil and free men, for industrial 
progress and larger liberty. If it would 
retain power it must go forward on those 
lines. Let us refuse to be the slaves of 
monopolies. In the interest of American 
manufactures, let us have reciprocity with 
Canada. In the interest of both com- 
munities, give us reciprocity with the 
hardy fishermen of Newfoundland. In 
the interest of commerce, give us reci- 
procity with Cuba and free trade with the 
Philippines. But above all and first of 
all, in the interest of the American home 
and the American fireside, let us demand 
the abolition of the tariff restrictions on 
food and fuel. 

“New occasions teach new duties, Time 
makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of [ruth. 

Lo! before us gleam her watchfires; we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key."’ 

H. B. B. 


=<. —_————— 


WOMEN IN MARKET GARDENS. 





‘‘Americans in Process,’’ an important 
and valuable work just issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., calls attention to a re- 
cent industrial movement among the 
women of the North End of Boston: 

‘‘An increasing number of Italian wom 
en, with a few men, engage in agricultural 
work in the market gardens of Arlington, 
Belmont, Lexington, and other adjoining 
towns. The women bring some intelli- 
gence and endless assiduity to such work, 
and the market gardeners are much pleased 
with this pew source of labor supply. A 
cluster of bright head-dresses among the 
growing crops in a New England field is a 
distinctly novel sight. It isa thing, how- 
ever, which brings a sigh for all in Amer- 
ican tradition that goes against over- 
burdened womanhood. Often, in addition 
to their field labor, these women walk the 
entire distance from the North End and 
back each day.”’ 

Yet this is better than tramping through 
the streets of Boston beside a barrel-or- 
gan. These women will at least get fresh 
air, change ef scene, and muscular devel- 
opment. Let us hope that ere long they 
will rent a plot of ground with privilege of 
purchase, and become market gardeners 
on their own account. H. B B. 





_——— oor 


ARREST OF DR. ANITA AUGSPURG. 

In Europe the special police charged 
with the official regulation of vice are 
heartily hated by the people for their 
tyrannical and arbitrary behavior, Every 
now and then they arrest some entirely 
respectable woman on suspicion of her 
being a bad character, and try (sometimes 
successfully) to force her to undergo a re 
volting medical examination. In Ger- 
many public indignation against ‘‘regula- 
tion’’ has lately been roused afresh by 
the arrest in Weimar of no less a person 
than Dr. Anita Augspurg. Under the 
heading, ‘‘Wanted, a German Josephine 
Butler,’’ Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore writes 
in the London New Age: 

‘*Perhaps the majority of English men 
and women do not realize that had it not 
been for the untiring and devoted, but too 
often decried exertions of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and her fellow-workers, any Eng- 
lish girl or woman might be now smarting 
under the same form of insult as has re- 
cently been inflicted on Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg by the German police in Weimar. I 
have had the privilege of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Augspurg since we 
met at the Woman’s Congress io Brussels 
in 1895; and three years ago she attended 
the Woman’s Congress here in London, 
when she gave an excellent paper on some 
aspects of the Woman’s Movement in 
Germany, and made many friends among 
cultured men and women. She has a 
bright, intelligent face, short gray hair, 
and dresses very simply and unobtrusive- 





ly. Yet this cultured, busy, unostenta- 
tious woman was this week arrested by a 
police officer, taken to the police station, 
and ordered to ‘give an account of her- 
self.’ She replied that she was a Doctor 
of Jurisprudence. The man in uniform, 
we are told, smiled. But when the lady 
insisted on being confronted with a high- 
er Official, this gentleman at once recog- 
nized that ‘an awful mistake had been 
made, for the Jady was Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg, one of the best known leaders of 
the woman movement in Germany.’ As 
it would appear that Dr. Augspurg is the 
third prominent woman who lately has 
been subjected to a similar foul insult on 
the part of the police, on the suspicion of 
their being women of ill-fame, perhaps 
she, as @ firm and constant upholder of 
solidarity amongst women, will not so 
much regret the ‘awful mistake’ if atten- 
tion can thereby be called to the wrongs 
of her poorer and less well-placed sisters, 
who run the daily risk of being subjected 
to similar insults as long as legislation 
based on such revolting sex-bias prevails. 
As a correspondent wrote me, when refer- 
ring to this case, ‘You or I might have 
been treated in just the same way in Eng- 
land, had not our agitation of sixteen 
years resulted in the repeal of the Conta 
gious Diseases Act.’ Let our Continental 
sisters, who possess our deepest sympa- 
thy, make a note of what will be demand- 
ed of them in suffering and in time before 
they can enjoy the ordinary rights of 
human beings.”’ 

Dr, Augspurg has addressed a formal 
complaint to the authorities and demand- 
ed satisfaction for the outrage. 





WOMEN’S NEW CLUB-HOUSE. 

The New Century Club-house, 177 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, was formally 
opened on the evening of Dec. 30 with a 
brilliant reception to the stockholders 
and friends of the woman’s club-house 
corporation. Congratulations on the beau- 
tifnlly equipped club building were uni- 
versal, 

The formal exercises were held in Isa- 
bella A. Potter hall, and were attended 
by a large and enthusiastic gathering. 
The president of the woman’s club house 
corporation, Mrs, Isabella A. Potter, said: 

“We are glad to welcome you to-night 
to the building we have so long promised 
and made strenuous efforts to secure. We 
hope you will be as pleased with it as 
your directors and building committee are 
to know that it is at last completed. 

“Even in this hour of gladness our 
hearts are sorrowful for a stricken one— 
our true friend and wise counselor, who 
had faith in our ability and integrity, and 
who proved it by trusting us with his 
money. He has made the possession of 
this beautiful property possible by help- 
ing us until we were able to help our- 
selves. Please do not forget the debt of 
gratitude we owe to Hon. Elisha S. Con- 
verse and his noble wife.”’ 

Mrs. Potter then placed the program of 
the evening in the hands of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who presided. 

After music by the Behr quartet, Mrs. 
Howe stepped forward and was curdially 
greeted. She spoke briefly, saying she 
was not to make an address on this occa- 
sion, but to introduce others. This open- 
ing marked the fulfilment of a long-cher- 
ished dream. Many years ago, while she 
was speaking to the Dorchester Woman’s 
Club, the thought suddenly came to her 
of a club-house in Boston, where all the 
clubs of women would find hospitality, 
and where they would meet and mingle. 
Through the courage and enterprise 
of a group of women the dream has ma- 
terialized. ‘I hope,’’ she said, ‘the clubs 
will come together Kere and be very glad 
and grateful for it.” 

Miss Gertrude Edmunds, a niece of Mrs. 
Elisha 8S. Converse, then sang a group of 
songs. 

“TI now have the pleasure,’’ said Mrs. 
Howe, ‘‘of introducing ‘one of the elect,’ ”’ 
and as Gov-elect Bates stepped forward 
the musicians played ‘‘Hail to the Chief.” 

Mr. Bates was particularly happy in his 
words of greeting in behalf of the com- 
monwealth. ‘‘From the moment I en- 
tered the portals,’ he sald, “two words 
occurred to me, ‘woman’ and ‘progress.’ 
This building is a monument to progres- 
sive womanhood. It is a great pleasure 
to congratulate the presiding officer, al- 
ways young in our hearts, that she has 
been a powerful factor in this progress.’’ 
He paid tribute to the women of Massa- 
chusetts for the part they play in public 
life, and their influence in the community, 
exerted through their husbands and sons, 
in the public affairs in which they can 
have no voice (as Mr. Bates believes that 
they ought to have), and in which their 
help is yet of great worth and importance. 
He said it is to the influence of woman- 
hood that we to-day owe the finer quali- 
ties of men. In closing Mr. Bates said: 
‘*I am pleased to bring the crown and lay 
it at the feet of gracious womanhood, to 
whom. we owe not only our life, but so 





much that adds to the lustre of life. In 
this building we greet a monument to 
progressive womanhood. And he who 
seeks for the signs of progress in this cen- 
tury will find them in the status of wo- 
man, in the fact that her horizon has been 
broadened as in no other country, and 
that she looks forward along the path of 
the progress which bas just begun.” 

He congratulated the corporation in the 
name of the commonwealth. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson, first president of the Castilian 
Club, who sent out the first call for the 
meeting of the mere handful of clubs that 
started the movement for a club building. 
Mrs. Woolson spoke eloquently and at 
length. She referred to the pioneers 
whose early work had made such gather- 
ings possible, and who would have been 
so glad to rejoice to-day over the new 
club-house; and she expressed the wish 
that they could see Mrs. Lucy Stone come 
smiling down the aisle. 

Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill referred to 
the early experiences of the sixty women 
delegates from twenty clubs, all of whom 
knew, or thought they knew, the needs of 
these respective clubs. She touched up- 
on some of the difficulties encountered, 
and closed with a graceful greeting. 

Elbridge R. Anderson of the advisory 
board said the matter had been before 
him since the original site on Beacon hill 
was proposed. He congratulated the cor- 
poration on the location and the building. 

Countess Fanny Zampini Salazar was 
invited to the platform by Mrs. Howe, and 
graciously expressed her appreciation of 
the hospitality she had received in Boston. 

After the formal exercises, Mrs. Electa 
N. L. Walton, of Newton, chairman of the 
program committee, offered the following 
resolution: 


The stockholders of the women’s club- 
house corporation here present, desire 
publicly to express our high appreciation 
of the services of those who have labored 
so persistently and successfully for the 
construction of this fine New Century 
building. 

We tender our hearty thanks to the 
building committee, and especially to the 
president and treasurer of the corporation, 
who night and day have been untiring 
in their devotion to the corporation’s in- 
terests; also to Mr. and Mrs. Elisha S. 
Converse for financial aid which, coming 
at the right moment, gave to the under- 
taking assured success, 

We tender, moreover, to these last, our 
heartfelt sympathy in their present afflic- 
tion, and earnestly pray that Mr. Converse 
uae 7 speedly restored to his accustomed 

ealth. 


A reception was held in the Julia Ward 
Howe hall and the collation was served in 
the Abba G. Woolson hall, which adjoins. 
The buffet was handsomely decorated in 
pink. The tables, decorated in red and 
yellow, were presided over by Mrs. Board- 
man Hall, Mrs. Isabelle B. Stimpson, Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray, Mrs. H. A. Carson, Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley, and Miss May Holland. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston opened a new series 
of lunch rooms on Jan. 1. These new 
rooms will be restricted to the use of 
Union members, but any member may be 
accompanied by a friend as guest. As 
the rooms are not large, no provision will 
be made for gentlemen guests. The 
Union thus practically settles the question 
of the advantages of a dining club for its 
members; and it hopes that clubwomen in 
the city and vicinity who are not already 
members of the Union will recognize that 
the Union membership fee of $1 annually 
is only a nominal compensation forall the 
advantages offered. The Unien hopes 
this year to increase its membership to 
over one thousand. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Clubwoman, will have the 
sympathy of many friends on the death of 
her father, at her home in Shirley, Mass., 
where he was spending the winter. Mr. 
Winslow was gifted in a musical way, and 
was an organist and choir leader for about 
fifty years. 

Some of the Massachusetts clubs are 
becoming interested in the saving of boys. 
The Thought and Work Club of Salem was 
addressed on Dec. 20 by Mr. Charles H. 
Bradley, superintendent of the Training 
School on Thompson’s Island, and the in- 
terest he aroused found expression in 
contributions for a Christmas box for the 
boys. Mr. George, of the Junior Repub- 
lic of New York, recently gave the Lothrop 
Club of Beverly an account of his found- 
ing the Republic and of his dealings with 
the boys. At the close he was surround- 
ed by an inquiring group of listeners 
eager to hear more of the details of his 
work. Mr. George has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Republic in order to give 
his time to the spread of the system in 
wider fields. As resident member of the 
executive committee, he will continue to 
direct the policy of the Republic. There 
are now at the Freeville Republic 120 





boys and girls, all that it will accommo- 
date. Two additional Republics, modelled 
after the parent institution, have been 
started, one in Pennsylvania and one at 
Annapolis Junction, Md. Mr. George is 
preparing to organize a fourth at Litch- 
field, Conn., for which land was given 
two years ago by the will of Miss Bary 
Buel. 

In a recenttalk before the society of 
New Hampshire’s Daughters, Mr. Philip 
W. Ayres, New Hampshire State forester, 
urged the club to use its influence to help 
preserve the forests, which the lumber 
companies are rapidly cutting away, and 
to put them under State control. Over 
48,000,000 are brought into the State 
yearly by its summer visitors, and the 
loss of its forests would mean a great loss 
in this direction, as well as in many 
others. 

Mrs. Hannah Blakeley Humphrey, who 
died at her home in Warsaw, N. Y., on 
Dec. 1, at the age of 95 years, was prob- 
ably the oldest clubwoman in the State. 
She had been a member of the Warsaw 
Political Equality Club since its begin- 
ning some ten years ago, and in it four 
generations of the Humphrey family, her 
descendants, are represented. Up t» the 
time of her death her faculties were un- 
impaired, her intellect clear and vigorous, 
and she retained keen interest in current 
affairs. 

The Library Club of Jennings, La., is 
the only incorporated club in the State. 
It maintains a library of 500 volumes, and 
has a building fund that already amounts 
to 37,000. The women of Jennings are 
among the most progressive and intelli- 
gent in the State, and it is openly acknow | 
edged that but for their vote the recent 
successful attempt to pass a tax for 
schools and water works would have been 
lost. The women owned the majority of 
the homes, and, as in New Orleans, they 
were a unit for improvement. F. M. A. 





AGAINST “REGULATED” VICE. 

A meeting of subscribers and friends of 
the British Committee of the Internation- 
a1 Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice was lately held in Lon- 
don, to hear reports of the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Prophylaxis, at 
Brussels, and of the Congress on the 
White Slave Traffic, at Frankfort. 

Prof. James Stuart, LL. D., the presi- 
dent of the Federation, presided, and 
many eminent men and women were seat- 
ed on the platform. 

There was general rejoicing over the 
fact that the large number of distinguished 
doctors gathered at Brussels from many 
different countries were almost unanimous 
in saying that the system of State regula- 
tion of vice, as thus far carried on for a 
century, had been a sanitary failure. One 
of the speakers in London said, summing 
it up: 

‘‘As practical men they have come to 
the conclusion that their system, as hith- 
erto worked, bas not been successful, and 
they are all at sea trying to find out why. 
They are at every stage of finding out why, 
and they are at every stage of not finding 
out why. 

“Three resolutions were formulated at 
Brussels on this question, and they mark 
the three different standpoints reached by 
different groups in the Conference. The 
first was a positive proposal to do away 
with Regulation. Four leading doctors— 
Dr. Gailleton, Dr. Landouzy, Dr. Gaucher, 
and Dr. Queyrat—men of high profession- 
al reputation, spoke in the strongest man- 
ner against Regulation, not only on the 
ground of its not being a success, but as 
being abominable in principle and in prac- 
tice. This is a small but solid body of 
the highest medical opinion in Paris. Dr. 
Landouzy formulated a resolution that 
the present system had been found ineffi- 
cacious and must be abandoned. He 
added that the prevention of the spread 
of disease should be left to the common 
law, equal for men and women. 

‘*Another resolution, proposed by Dr, Le 
Pileur of St. Lazare, said the system 
ought to be maintained, but profoundly 
modified, especially in regard to the 
younger women. Dr. Le Pileur, with 
one or two of the other doctors of St. 
Lazare, stood at the former Brussels Con- 
ference for mercy and gentleness to the 
women, and for trying to keep the young- 
er ones off the streets; but he considers 
regulation ‘necessary.’ 

“A third resolution proposed that com- 
pulsory medical supervision be retained, 
but the Police des Meursabolished. This 
interesting expression was used: ‘Theac- 
tion of the police hinders action of the 
sanitary authorities.’ Many doctors want 
to do away with the police, except ina 
subordinate position. They want to treat 
the cases as between doctor and patient, 
and to have the police intervene only in 
‘refractory’ cases. They seem to forget 
that the police have been trying to con- 
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trol that refractory element for a hundred 
years, and have always failed.” 

An important point emphasized at the 
London meeting was the need of dimin- 
ishing the demand for vice. One speaker 
said: 

“Another means of prevention is the 
diminution of the demand. In the papers 
written for both Conferences a good deal 
was said about this. It is most interest- 
ing to see how strongly the doctors are 
turning against the idea that any young 
man should dream that immorality is of 
any sort of advantage to him. Professor 
Fournier, one of the pillars of the Regula- 
tion system, has founded a Prophylactic 
Association in France, and the first thing 
that Association did, under the presidency 
of M. Fournier, was to ask him to draw 
up a notice to be given to all lads over 17 
in public schools, warning them of the 
frightful dangers that attend immorality; 
and putting before them that it is a duty 
they owe to themselves, to their families, 
and to their country, to keep absolutely 
straight. This, from a Paris doctor of M. 
Fournier’s type, is a very new thing in- 
deed, 

“In Germany they are strong in that 
direction. Professor Neisser, the strong- 
est man of them all, has been lecturing in 
his university, and has spoken most 
strongly about the artificial ways in 
which men who have no special inclina- 
tion to immorality are led into it by 
means of licentious publications and en- 
tertainments, ete. 

‘‘Doctors in England seem not to have 
the slightest idea of the position doctors 
abroad are taking on these questions. Dr. 
Burlureaux, a member of M. Fournier's 
new society, has been doing a great deal 
to spread this information; he has gone 
to the War Office and the Office of Marine 
and has asked to have access to soldiers 
and sailors, and the Government are 
warmly backing him up. We want ener- 
getic people here who would in the same 
way spread information,” 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos said: 

“The proof that our Government, as a 
Government, is getting to be keen about 
the morality of its men as it has always 
been about the morality of women, is to 
be seen in the fact that more than once 
this Government, without being asked, 
and in the midst of the South African 
war, told us that 250,000 men who were 
isolated from their homes, and full of the 
rage of war, were behaving with absolute 
propriety, kindness, and respect towards 
the women of a conquered people. That 
a Government should feel that the con- 
science of the nation so stringently re- 
quired such self-control from men under 
such circumstances, and required it so 
absolutely that without direct question 
the Government must respond and satisfy 
the national demand, seems to me a most 
encouraging thing in connection with the 
morality of the world. Whether the facts 
were or were not as officially stated, we 
may found on the Government declara- 
tions the right to ask and demand of all 
the Governments of the world that, as 
long as they do keep men segregated for 
organized murder, and prepare those men 
by stringent and sometimes almost cruel 
rules to reach bodily perfection, they 
shall include in that bodily perfection the 
quality of morality. 

‘‘And it is important that medical men 
who have to deal with ordinary family 
questions should know what the experts 
are saying, whether it be good or bad. 
Much of this means individual effort to 
make medical men inform ‘themselves, 
and to realize how far medical opinion 
abroad has moved. And we mugt get 
women doctors to combine, and try what 
they can do inside their medical societies 
and among their comrades, Courage will 
be needed, but I do not think our courage 
will fail us.’’ 

The following letter from Mrs. Butler 
was read: 

LETTER FROM JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 

“T should like the friends assembled at 
this meeting to know that I am with them 
in spirit now and always. Never has 
my heart been more engaged in our 
cause than it is now, when I am living in 
retirement and withdrawn from active 
work. 

“TI rejoice with you in the great victory 
marked by the last Conference at Brussels. 
I recall a saying of William Lloyd Garri- 
son,the great anti-slavery leader. He said, 
‘When the conscience of the nation is 
awakened, converted, then the overthrow 
of the great iniquity will follow, as day 
follows night.’ This is true. 

“In our case, it must, however, be more 
than the conversion of the conscience of a 
very important section of the nations, that 
of doctors and hygienists, but of a wider 
public. 

“The period between the enlightening 
of the public conscience and the actual 
dawn of day is, we must remember, often 
long—sometimes it is dark and stormy. 
This was the case in the anti-slavery 
movement, involving the terrible Civil 
War in America, before the chains of four 





millions of slaves were actually broken. 
This fact is not for the discouragement of 
any one of us. I hope we have all got 
beyond the reach of discouragement; for 
experience has given us hope. 

‘But it is well to take in the fact that 
we have yet to meet and overcome the 
most obstinate stronghold of Regulation: 
I mean the immense mass of vested inter- 
ests which was created more than a cen- 
tury ago. Your chairman will, I believe, 
bring this point clearly before you. I 
have worked with him for thirty-three 
years, and our convictions are the same. 
The vested interests to which I allude are 
of the basest kind. The Governments of 
the world, following the lead of the great 
Napoleon, actually created a new industry. 

“A traffic, formerly disallowed, has 
been raised to the position of a recognized 
and legal industry. No such industry 
can be destroyed without loss to thou- 
sands of persons, both official and illicit, 
whose fortunes, small or great, have been 
built upon this institution. 

‘*Now the strongholds of legalized vice 
throughout the world are at this moment 
(with a very few exceptions) standing as 
firmly as ever:—In Geneva, where hard 
blows have been directed against them 
since the days of brave Mr. Borel in 1865; 
in Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, Berlin, and 
even in Brussels, where this late great 
victory of principle has been obtained, 
and in spite of their open condemnation 
there by the Government under M. Beer- 
naert some twenty years ago. Go to cer- 
tain streets in Brussels, and you will find 
the officially permitted prison-houses of 
debauchery and slavery just as they were 
when they were first instituted for the 
convenience of the raiders of Napoleon I.; 
only more perfected in luxury and cruelty 
since that time. 

“T have it strongly on my heart, friends, 
to press upon you the divine command at 
this moment—a moment of mutual con- 
gratulation over a happy victory—the 
command to “remember those that are in 
bonds as being bound with them.’’ Can 
we remember the tens of thousands of 
women, young girls, even children, who 
are being ruined, corrupted, slain in body 
and soul, in these fortresses all over the 
world, without sorrow, without suffering? 
I think few women, few fathers, can 
escape such sorrow if they cherish the 
memory of those who are in bonds; but it 
is well to share in any way the sacred 
sorrow of the Saviour of the lost, and 
such sorrow is fruitful. 

“IT need not urge you to action, for you 
are all good fighters in a good cause; I 
only venture to ask you not to shrink 
from penetrating the depths of human sin 
and suffering, and to pray you to look 
right on into Eternity, and so to see 
things as God sees them. 

‘*These Bastilles of cruelty,built upon a 
mass of impious vested interests, will 
oniy be destroyed as the wails of Jericho 
were thrown down—by an _ irresistible 
divine power—a power which is freely 
placed at the disposal of man, if he will 
claim and accept it, and go forth to battle 
in the strength of it. 

‘It may be that the hardest part of our 
struggle is.yet to come; and I venture, as 
one of the oldest workers in the cause, to 
ask you to set your faces like flint to meet 
the foe, who, though as an outward and 
visible foe, it may not seem to you just now 
su very formidable, is backed up and 
secretly strengthened by the great enemy 
of God and man, who is not going to let 
go his prey, and his destructive machin- 
ery for obtaining and crushing his prey, 
without a violent and deadly struggle. 

**But victory is with us, for God is with 
us. 

“Yours very faithfully to the end, 
‘*\ JOSEPHINE BUTLER.” 


It was pointed out that effort must be 
made along four lines: (1) There must 
be the attempt to diminish the supply; 
(2) there must be the attempt to diminish 
the demand; (3) there must be the at- 
tempt to warn and inform the public; and 
(4) there must be abundant gratuitous 
treatment for al] these special maladies. 

Americans interested in studying this 
question should subscribe for the organ 
of the British Committee of the Federa- 
tion, the Shield. Subscriptions (50 cents 
a year) may be sent to Frederick Burfoot, 
55 Ellerdale St., Lewisham, London §. E., 
England. 





FASHIONS AND FADS. 


Before one of the women’s clubs in Bos- 
ton, recently, Senorita Carolina Huidobro, 
in her talk on ‘‘Fads and Fashions,’’ re- 
ferred to the suffrage question, and said 
that the one great reason why all women 
were not ardent pleaders for equal rights 
was because as yet to be a suffragist was 
not fashionable. ‘But let it once become 
the fashion,’’ continued the Senorita, 
“there will not be halls large enough to 
hold all the women who wish to attend 
the meetings. Some one has said, a man, 
I fancy, that ‘women have spent much 
time and thought over what is ephemeral,’ 





; and he cites as an illustration the matter 


of equal suffrage. ‘Her great political 
zeal,’ he says, ‘is now rising, only to de- 
scend later, never to rise again.’ To that 
person I would answer, woman is a great 
question, perhaps one of the greatest. 
Woman not only moulds opinions, she 
moulds inspiration, and that is a high 
form of genius. Even her headlong in- 
stincts (call them fads if you choose) will 
not disturb the truest of those who be- 
lieve in her; and, as a writer has said, 
‘There must always be pioneers, and time 
attends to the perspective.’ 

“I have no fear that woman will be- 
come unwomaply and lose sight of her 
natural traditions. It has been my privi- 
lege within the past year to meet hosts of 
women above the average man in intellect 
and executive ability, as public workers, 
orators and writers, and it has also been 
my privilege to see these very women who 
stand so high in public life, in the private 
life of their own home, and they are just 
as feminine as if they never met a man in 
business, ascended a platform, or put 
thoughts on paper for publication. How 
woman was at one time twitted about lier 
club!—that it was a feminine fad, and 
would not live long. But the club woman, 
asI know her, takes her course along 
sound lines. The fact that she gives 
much time to the study of public tIn- 
terests and their advancement is, it 
seems to me, the strongest proof of her 
impersonal growth. Power should know 
no sex, or, better, knows no sex. Clubs 
have been a source of great pleasure and 
profit to many women. Among other 
things they have taught women not to ad- 
vocate opinions diametrically opposed to 
those of others, unless some vital princi- 
ples are at stake. The question of com- 
bining house-keeping and intellect, de- 
pends upon the adjustment. The intel- 
lectual woman who has the poise of judg- 
ment and common sense, knows the value 
of harmony and can effect it, from the 
kitchen to the study. The speculative 
dictum that the intellectual woman revels 
in disorder, is no longer in vogue.”’ 





THE SUFFRAGISTS OF OLD NEW JERSEY. 

DopGE CENTER, MINN., Dec. 23, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Every time I remove the wrapper from 
my WoMAN’S JOURNAL I am sure of solid 
comfort. The last issue contained for me 
especially interesting reading—‘tWoman 
Suffrage in Early New Jersey.’’ Surely, 
this accounts for my suffrage leanings. 
I was born a suffragist. My father, Zenas 
Condit “Lindsley, born 1818, in Morris- 
town, was a strong advocate of the cause 
when it was most unpopular. Doubtless 
his advanced ideas were an inheritance 
from his New Jersey ancestors. Leading 
members of the colonists from Milford, 
Conn., who went to New Jersey in 1666, 
were his forefathers, the city of Newark 
being named for one of them—Rev. Abra- 
bam Pierson, Sr. 

After reading this instructive article, I 
found the following biography in my Con- 
dit Genealogy regarding the successful 
candidate mentioned therein: 

“Dr. John Condit was a surgeon in the 
Revolutionary War, a member of Congress 
from New Jersey from 1799 to 1803, and 
also U. S. Senator from 1803 to 1817. 
Member of Congress again 1818-20. Also 
a member of the State Legislature for 
several years. His monument in Orange 
Cemetery bears this inscrlption: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF DR, JOHN 
CONDIT. 

A patriot, soldier, and surgeon during 
the struggle of his country for freedom. 
A member of the State Legislature, Rep- 
resentative, and Senator in the Congress 
of the United States for thirty years in 
succession. His honors were awarded 
him by grateful constituents for his sound 
and vigorous intellect, stern integrity, 
and unswerving patriotism. . . . On the 
fourth day of May, 1834, he died in Chris- 
tian hope, revered and beloved by all who 
knew him, aged 79 years. 

FANNY LINDSLEY FANCHER, 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Dec. 30, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The recent election in Fishkill Landing 
was notable for the number of women 
who exercised their newly acquired privi- 
lege of voting on questions of municipal 
improvement involving the expenditure 
of money. All taxpayers were entitled, 
under the recent law, to a voice in decid- 
ing whether the town should be bonded 
for the raising of money to construct a 
sewer thirteen miles long through the 
streets and to the river. Almost as soon 
as the polis opened, a woman of social 
prominence presented herself before the 
village trustees, who acted as an election 
board. Her appearance was the signal 
for opposition on the part of a lawyer 
who had been hired by those averse to 
the improvement. He entered a protest, 
declaring that women had no right to 
vote at a special corporation election, and 
referred to an old village law to sustain 





his position. Corporation counsel James 
G. Mayer took the ground that, under 
the new law, women had the right of suf- 
frage, and the lady was allowed to deposit 
her ballot. During the day many other 
women came to vote, and always in favor 
of the appropriation, and it is said that 
their action carried the day for the im- 
provement, which was greatly needed. 

This recent triumph recalls an incident 
of several years ago, when Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers was a resident of Lansing- 
burg, N. Y. This charming lady, who 
was for many years active in the suffrage 
work in this State, has now passed from 
the activities of this world. At that time 
she was president of the Rensselaer Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Society, and dwelt ina 
handsome house which was always hos- 
pitably open to the friends of the cause, 
A notice appeared in the local papers ask- 
ing ‘‘all taxpaying inhabitants” to vote 
on some question of civic improvement. 
Mrs. Rogers presented herself at the 
proper hour at the polling place, and 
offered to vote. The officials in charge 
met her request with a courteous but firm 
refusal. Mrs. Rogers inquired on what 
ground she was denied the privilege? She 
asked if she was not an inhabitant of the 
place, and, when this was admitted, told 
them that she was also a taxpayer, as 
they well knew, and she could not under- 
stand why she was not allowed to vote, 
The men were a good deal confused by 
the irresistible logic of her arguments, 
but were firm in their denial to her of the 
privilege to which she was so obviously 
entitled. Were she still with us to aid in 
the work of emancipation, how she would 
rejoice at the victory now won! 

Mrs, Marilla M. Ricker, who has been 
spending the winter in California, has 
taken a most active interest in the cam- 
paign in New Hampshire, her home State. 
Before the Constitutional Convention was 
in session, she wrote many letters to the 
members, and Mr. Henry Robinson, the 
delegate from Dover, represented her in 
that body. His letters to her are hopeful 
of the final triumph, and Mrs. Ricker her- 
self will be in the State before the time of 
the election. 

The next meeting of our New York 
Legislative League will be held at 3 P. 
M., Jan. 8, at the Tuxedo. Mrs. Esther 
E. Baldwin, the widow of the late Rev. S. 
L. Baldwin, D. D., will be the speaker. 
Her subject will be ‘‘Personal Knowledge 
of the Women of China.’’ For twenty 
years Mrs. Baldwin was a resident of 
China, when her husband was a mission- 
ary in that country, and her address 
promises to be full of interest. All inter- 
ested are invited. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





TO WOMEN GOING SOUTH. 

Dr. Abby M. Fulton, one of the best 
equal rights workers in Maiae, left this 
week for Fairfax, S. C., where she will 
spend the winter. She was led to choose 
this particular place through correspon- 
dence with Mrs. Virginia D. Young, whose 
acquaintance she i 2¢ made through the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Dr. Fulton will be glad to communicate 
with any woman expecting to winter in 
the South, and will cheerfully supply 
them with any information in her power 
as to rates and facilities. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


4a T tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branod 
* Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN 5. 


TheRomance ofaPoor Young Man 





Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 5@e, 
Prices: { Watiness, 10c., 260., 600. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St, Boston, Mass 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice Stonze BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














RUG-WEAVING. A young Armenian lady 
skilled in the weaving of Oriental rugs, will give 
lessons in the art to private pupils. She comes 
from a city whose inhabitants are famous for 
this industry, and she can teach the very best 
methods he speaks English. References, 
Editors WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address M. V. C., 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
==_3BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
— Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Arme:ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


T have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
pa:ing them with the Armenian original«. The 
translation is very faithful.—vr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high* 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse. and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
ym eg or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

ournal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
siterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.— Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has cong. we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Datly Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in vress, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is ti e 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, nas been remarkably 
successful in givémg in English forms an extre nie 
ly interesting series «f noteworthy poems frou 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius. ... It is a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we eee is a cultivated one, with uot only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. ° 


sueenepae reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
bedy of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work bas becn 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Sung of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
f sadness colors many of these ee poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, aud are all aglow with love of truth anid 
liberty. —CArtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

setic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the a aes | 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that c-me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympatby.— Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto uneyualled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
cous in themselves. for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Kegister. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they eveked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to alm-st all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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TURNING A LEAF. 
BY J. K. LUDLUM. 

Turning a leaf so smooth and white, 

Wondering what the year will bring— 
What will the watchful angel write— 
Sadness and sin with the soul at strife, 
Or laughter and hopes of promise bright 

Like buds of the coming spring’? 


Looking back with a trembling fear— 
What does the Great Book hold? 

Blots that are left by a falling tear? 

Sorrows that sadden, and sins that sear? 
What will the year unfold? 


Standing here where the morning sun 
Strikes in a gleam of rose, 

Saying farewell to the sad year done, 

I welcome the young year just begun 
With its gifts that the Father knows! 


—>-o>——— 


NOT HEARERS ONLY. 


BY ALICE SPICER. 
Not leaners on our Leader we, 
But onward march with feet of strength ; 
* For far ahead his standard see, 
And see the army's breadth and length! 


Alone he stood, alone he died; 
But we his followers thousand-fold 
March singing on, in strength supplied 
By Love that never loosed its hold. 


The Love that this strong Son upbore 
Has never grown from more to less. 
But thousand-fold forevermore 
It deepens to uplift and bless. 








Yea, Christian soldiers still, we claim 
A brother’s right in following him 

Who died for God, despising shame; 
Whose life the Holy Grail doth brim. 


Shoulder to shoulder, on we go; 
Though scattered far and wide, we’re one 
Thy will to do, the doctrine know, 
Striving together or alone, 


Singly or banded, still we know 

The joy of faith in deathless Truth: 
The hope for all souls here below, 

For high and low, for age and youth. 


So, marching on with foreheads high, 
Good captains, plant your guidons well! 
We catch the glory from God's sky, 
We listen for your brave God-spell! 





THE CHILD WITH EARNEST EYES. 


BY KATHARINE PELTON. 
Ere the dawn grew red, beside my bed 
Came a child with earnest eyes. 
“What light have you shed through the 
world,”’ she said, 
“Now you are old and wise?” 


“Tis a weary while,” quoth I, with a smile, 
‘Since I dreamed it had need of me. 

I found but guile in its fairest wile.” 
“Then its need was greater,’’ said she. 


**So the hungry you fed, and wanderers led, 
And smiled on the weary and sad?” 

“Since I earn,” I said, ‘‘my own bitter bread, 
I have no time to be glad.” 


She spoke not blame, nor again of fame: 
‘But the love that I dreamed about?” 

“Bright burned that flame till gaunt care 

came 

And blew the rushlight out.” 

“But still true friends kind heaven sends 
To cheer and comfort you?” 

“‘Nay; friendship bends to selfish ends, 
And loyal hearts are few.” 


She raised her head. “Woman,” she said, 
And her voice came sobbingly, 

“If joy is dead, and your high hopes fled, 
You have broken faith with me.” 

In the dawn, still gray, she stole away, 
With a grieving look at me. 


“I cannot stay,’ I heard her say, 


“I’m the Child You Used to Be!” 
—Century. 


<>" 


The Cook’s Assistant. 


BY MARY M. CURRIER. 

Thanksgiving is supposed to be a time 
to which all look forward with anticipa- 
tions of joy. But in the case of Abby 
Elliott, it was not so. It nearly worried 
her to death to think of it, and she would 
gladly have torn the day out of the calen- 
dar, could such a proceeding have brought 
relief. 

The reason was that she did not know 
how to get such a grand dinner ready, and 
she was afraid to say so. “If I tells em 
I can’t git that dinner, I loses me place. 
I got ter git it.” Thus she reasoned. 

The family for which she was working 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hazelton, Dora, 
and Lewis. The every-day cooking taxed 
her powers to their utmost, and more 
than once in the seven weeks that she had 
been there she had come perilously near 
a total failure—not to mention numerous 
times when little things had gone wrong. 
But Mrs. Hazelton was patient, and Abby 
was plucky, so she still struggled on. 

Besides, Abby was poor and almost 
friendless. She had ‘‘come over” but a 
short time before, with a cousin, and the 
two girls had found work in a box fac- 
tory. Here the cousin was still engaged, 
but Abby had become tired of that work 
and had left, not doubting that plenty of 
places better suited to her mind would be 








open to her. In this she was disappoint- 
ed, and after looking for ten days for a 
job to her liking, she had undertaken her 
present work. 

If Abby had not been able to read there 
would have been no hope for her, but this 
she could do, and she could write. Long 
hours she spent eagerly devouring the 
contents of cook-books, which same con- 
tents, set forth later in other terms, were 
devoured more or less eagerly by the kind 
and forbearing Hazeltons. 

But Thanksgiving was approaching. 
How Abby had hoped tbat Mrs. Hazelton 
would be invited to take dinner with her 
sister, who lived in a near-by town! But 
this was not to be; the year before the 
Hazelton family had spent Thanksgiving 
day with this sister, and now she was in- 
vited to dine with them. Fortunately 
none of her family would come with her. 
Her husband would be in Europe on busi- 
ness, and her son was going hume with a 
college friend. 

Much as Abby feared gentle Mrs, Hazel- 
ton, she feared the sister, Mrs. Stafford, 
far more. In the face of this greater fear, 
she almost forgot to be afraid of Mrs, 
Hazelton at all; and she was once on the 
point of laying her troubles all out before 
her mistress and asking her for advice and 
help. But she did not do it. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ fer tell ’er I never 
cooked a turkey,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I 
jest reckon I kin do it. It reads easy 
enough in the book.’’ 

At this point it was that Abby became 
acquainted with Aunt Peggy. She was as 
black as the blackest of her race, and she 
had been a famous cook in her day, which 
was far in the past. Now she was old, 
lame, and without a cent in the world, 
her whole dependence being a graceless 
rogue of a grandson, who was popularly 
supposed to be ‘‘taking care’’ of her. 

Aunt Peggy had a kind heart, and she 
listened with genuine sympathy to Abby’s 
tale of woe. 

‘Lor’ bless you, chile,’’ she said, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘don’ you worry youself. 
Dat dinner boun’ ter come out fine.”’ 

‘But tell me how ter git it,” begged 
Abby. ‘I don’t know how ter make the 
stuffin’—nor nothin’!”’ 

She was in despair on this particular 
day, because a cake that she had spent 
much care on had been a failure, and 
Mrs. Hazelton had been much displeased. 

Garrulously Aunt Peggy explained, and 
warned, and advised, and comforted, end- 
ing with: ‘It’s just nothin’ ter do it. If 
I wa’n’t so lame I’d come over an’ show 
yer. You could hide me in de sugar 
bowl if yer heard anybody comin’.”’ 

At this Abby had to laugh, in spite of 
her anxiety. Aunt Peggy was far from 
small, 

The next day Abby was over to Aunt 
Peggy’s again. 

‘I’ve got ter make a puddin’ for that 
dinner,’’ she announced, dolefully. 

Then a sudden thought seized her. 

“Oh, Aunt Peggy! Can’t you make it 
for me? Here, I mean, not over there. 
I'll fetch you all the stuff ter make it of.”’ 

“Oh! I dunno,”’ and she smiled down 
indulgently into the girl’s face. ‘How be 
I a-gwine ter git it cooked? I hain’t got 
no dish fit ter put it in.’’ 

“I'll bring a dish,’’ put in Abby. 

‘An’ how you gwine ter git it home?” 
continued she. ‘Dey don’ want no cold 
puddin’s fer er Thanksgibbin dinner. But 
I'll tell yer what I kin do,’’ she added, 
after a little thought. ‘You bring me de 
t’ings, an’ I’ll make a puddin’, an’ you 
kin see how I do it, an’ you kin make one 
like it you own self. Ain’ dat so?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ cried Abby. ‘And you 
shall hev your puddin’ for your own 
Thanksgiving dioner, only you’}! hev to 
eat it two or threé days afore the rest of 
us.” 

‘*] shan’t keer nothin’ erbout dat,”’ 
smiled Aunt Peggy. ‘Er good dinner 
won't be comin’ too soon ter fin’ me ready 
for ’im.”’ 

*‘Mother,’”’ said Dora Hazelton, a few 
days before Thanksgiving, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve Abby can be trusted. You just 
come down to the kitchen and look 
around,”’ 

“‘Oh, dear!"’ sighed Mrs. Hazelton, ‘I’m 
sorry. I did hope we could keep Abby. 
I thought if she kept on trying she would 
get along all right by and by. But if she 
isn’t honest, it’s no use. What has she 
been doing?”’ 

‘Well, I call it stealing, for I like plain 
talk. Sugar and butter and eggs disap- 
pear strangely.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she wastes them,” suggested 
Mrs, Hazelton. ‘I wouldn’t say she had 
stolen them till I was sure.”’ 

“T am just about sure. Lewis met her 
yesterday with a great package in her 


hand, and he said she was so confused at 


seeing him that she could scarcely 
speak.”’ 

‘‘But what does she do with the things? 
She has no one dependent on her, and I’m 
sure she has enough to eat herself.”’ 

“T don’t know. It’s quite a mystery. 
Lewis and [ are going to find out.” 

The next day Abby had her afternoon 





off, and it was on this afternoon that the 
pudding was to be made. The various in- 
gredients had been conveyed to Aunt 
Peggy's at various times, and everything 
—even the dish—was ready. With a light 
heart Abby set out for Aunt Peggy's. It 
really seemed as though the dinner would 
turn out all right. She had at her tongue’s 
end the directions for everything except 
the pudding, and this she was going to 
see done before her eyes. But fate in the 
person of Lewis, a precocious child of 
nine, was on her track. 

Stealthily he followed her to Aunt Peg- 
gy’s door and saw her go in. Then he 
sat down to think. He*had never seen 
Aunt Peggy, nor had he ever heard of her 
existence. A great curiosity was trying 
to persuade him to follow Abby into the 
house, but an innate sense of decency was 
arguing against this. 

In the meantime “still he lingered 
near,’’ and twice he passed by the house 
very slowly. ‘“IfI had my oldest clothes 
on, I'd play tramp,” he said at last. 

Acting on this suggestion he ran home, 
and with Dora’s help transformed himself 
inte a veritable beggar boy, and in this 
guise he returned to the attack. 

The pudding in all its glory was being 
taken from the oven when a timid knock 
was heard at the door. . 

*tYou see who dat knockin’,”’ said Aunt 
Peggy, her eyes on the dish and its con- 
tents, and Abby opened the door to be- 
hold a ragged little morsel of boyhood 
with the face of Lewis Hazelton on it. 
She could only stare at him. 

“Will you please get me a drink of 
water?’’ he said, with no sign of recogni- 
tion in his manner. 

Come right in,’’ called out Aunt Peg- 
gy. ‘Git allde water you want,’’ and in 
walked Lewis to meet her as she limped 
from the stove to the table bearing the 
precious pudding. 

Then it was that Abby came to her 
own rescue, 

‘“‘Aunt Peggy,’ she said, ‘‘perhaps this 
poor little boy is hungry. Can’t you give 
him a taste of your pudding?” 

‘’Deed I kin,’ said Aunt Peggy cor- 
dially. ‘Come here, honey;’’ and she 
dished him out a liberal amount, which 
he was not slow in accepting. 

When he had gone Abby sank hopeless 
into the nearest chair. 

‘‘Aunt Peggy,’’ she said, ‘that boy was 
Lewis Hazelton. It’s all up with me. 
He’s watched me an’ follered me.”’ 

“For goodness’ sake!’’ cried Aunt 
Peggy. 

“I got ter lose me place now, sure; an’ 
I won’t git no recommend.”’ 

‘*Il’se mighty sorry for yer, honey. But 
what for you give up yit? You go on an’ 
cook dat dinner. Dey all want ter keep 
yer arter dat.”’ 

Abby shook her head. 

“They won't. I'd better go to-night 
an’ let ’em git their dinner themselves. I 
wish I could see Mrs. Stafford in the 
kitchin’ gittin’ it.’’ 

Aunt Peggy laughed. ‘I wish I could 
git inter dat kitchin myself an’ git it— 
arter it done cooked!” 

Abby was finally persuaded to go home. 
Here all went on as usual. Abby could 
detect no change in the manner of any 
one. Even Lewis sat down to the supper 
table with a countenance as demure as 
that of a kitten. 

“They want ter git that Thanksgiving 
dinner out o’ me,’’ Abby remarked to 
herself. ‘All right; there’ll be some gain 
for the trouble. If I cook it they’ll pay 
me for doin’ it, an’ I’ll be gittin’ some of 
it ter eat.’’ 

I will spare you the account of her prep- 
arations; of the little triumphs when 
something turned out just right, of the 
hairbreadth escapes when she almost 
forgot something very important, of 
the many times she consulted her well- 
thumbed cook-book, of the restless hours 
when she still cooked Thanksgiving din- 
ners in her dreams. I will pass over 
these. Suffice it to say that the dinner 
was a complete success, and that Mrs. 
Hazleton was delighted. 

‘What you got thar, chile?’? demanded 
Aunt Peggy, the-next day, as Abby came 
in with a great basket on herarm. ‘You 
ain’t stole me no vittles, I hope.”’ 

‘*No, these is a present from Mrs. Hazel- 
ton. She ain’ta bit mad at me. Lewis 
telled her I took the things here, an’ she 
asked me what for. I ain’t no iiar. I 
jest spoke up bold. ‘It was fer yer own 
benefit,’ I says. ‘It was just the same as 
fer yer own eatin’, for ’twas ter make the 
puddin’ yer did eat so much the better,’ 
saysI. An’ Mrs. Hazelton wa’n’t mad at 
all. After a while she come ’round again 
an’ give me tbis basket full o’ vittles. 
‘Aunt Peggy will want to try some of 
your cookin’, maybe,’ shesays. ‘Let her 
see if she can find any fault with it.’ So 
here I be. I hain’t lost my place 
yit.” 

“‘I’se powerful obleeged ter yer, an’ ter 
Mis’ Hazelton, too.’”’ Aunt Peggy’s eyes 
shone over the contents of the basket. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


LOUISIANA. 

The Era Club of New Orleans met Dec, 
13, in Gibson Hall, Tulane University, 
where the club will hold its meetings 
henceforward, by invitation of Dr. Alder- 
man, the president of the University. 

Miss Jeanie Gordon presided. Mrs. 
Sidney Eiseman read letters (published in 
last week’s WomAn’s JoURNAL) from 
Captain T. J. Woodward, president of the 
Board of Trade, and Mr. Richardson, of 
the Progressive Union, heartily indorsing 
the efforts of the New Orleans ladies in 
regard to the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion to be held there next March. 

President Alderman then addressed the 
club on ‘“*The Need of Education in Louisi- 
ana, and How the Women can Help.” It 
was an able and thoughtful discourse, 

Unlike Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who once 
declined to address a mothers’ meeting on 
the ground that he was not a mother, he 
had decided that it was not necessary for 
him to refrain from addressing an assem- 
blage of women because he was not a wo- 
man. He regarded the Era Club members 
as citizens of the community, who were 
seeking to better conditions and make for 
the higher and broader life. 

The chief business of every generation 
is education. Each generation is just one 
degree further removed from savagery. 
Each generation owes something to the 
next, and service to the child must enter 
seriously into it. His first vote had been 
for a measure to levy a tax for school pur- 
poses, his first day’s work as a man had 
been to teach a class of children. 

Childhood is the time for preparation 
for life, and nothing finer can happen 
to any human soul at the outset of life 
than to annex itself to some great cause. 
Generations perish, but the cause goes on, 
and its work gives dignity and splendor to 
the days to cume, 

Nothing in the range of human history 
is so striking as the change in the center 
of social gravity. A few centuries ago 
the center of social gravity and civilization 
was the cathedral. Around it clustered 
the hopes and vital activities of the peo- 
ple. At every critical point the cathedral 
was the center; the people looked towards 
it for strength in times of peril, and for 
the full realization of their joys. Its 
deep-toned bells pealed out the alarm, 
the sorrow, the joy or the triumph of the 
people, and they gathered in the great 
plazas in front to hear and understand. 
In the nineteenth century, more especial - 
ly in America, the court-house became the 
center of social gravity. The boys and 
young men grew up feeling that it was a 
center for the acts of citizenship, for the 
expression of the man’s attitude towards 
society. Now the schoolhouse is the 
social center. People have begun§to feel 
that everything interesting and beautiful 
in life should find expression through the 
school. 

The most tender thought in all human- 
ity is that of the little child. What is 
more helpless than this little bit of raw, 
red, almost inorganic matter, in compari- 
son to which a Junebug is a philosopher? 
But at the other end of the pole there 
lies perhaps an Isaac Newton or a Glad- 
stone. Between the two lies theschool- 
house. This little child is going to be 
what the schoolhouse will make it. The 
best interests of a community, therefore, 
demand that children of all classes and 
both sexes, the children of the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, all shall 
share the benefits of education. To edu- 
cate the few makes perhaps a brilliaut 
civilization, but the average state makes 
the force which gives strength to any 
community. 

The attitude of society toward the child 
is the epitome of civilization. The Ger- 
mans after the Napoleonic wars held their 
council, and Fritzsche, an old philosopher, 
said: ‘Let us appeal from'the men who 
have been beaten to the children, who are 
the possible victors of the future.’’ And 
while they spoke there was in the nursery 
of the palace the man who was to conquer 
and bring together the scattered States 
into United Germany. The attitude of 
society toward the child is vital, for the 
child is the core of the future. 

Dr. Alderman gave a beautiful illustra- 
tion of how the women of the South after 
the Civil War delved and strove for the 
education of their children. Civilization 
changes, generations pass away, society 
never does. It goes on, and when one bas 
done his or her duty by the child who is 
the heir of the future, one maygdie with 
satisfaction. 

Admiration and interest in'childhood is 
not merely a modern thing, though 
throughout medieval and the beginning 
of modern times childhood was entirely 
overlooked in literature. Wordsworth 
was really the discoverer of the chiid for 
us, as truly as Columbus discovered 
America, and the intrusion of the child 
into literature has continued steadily, 


“Dat turkey do look mighty fine.”— | until to-day we live in & world of child- 


Springfield Republican. 


hood. 











The child bas entered not only litera- 
ture, but political economy and political 
science, To-day half the measures intro- 
duced into the Legislature revolve about 
childhood. The child has thus become a 
part of the vital thought of the world. 
The State is no longer considered a blind 
abstraction, but an aggregate body, with 
heart and conscience and reason and will, 
and the beneficiaries of this heart and 
conscience and reasun and will are the 
public schools. They are simply an ex- 
pression of the will of the people. Charity 
begins at home, and we must upbuild our 
school system. 

In conclusion, Dr. Alderman made a 
powerful plea for the primary schools, 
for a longer school term in the villages and 
towns, and for increased high school 
facilities. He referred to the movement 
going on in Southern educational circles, 
and said that the women of the Era Club 
could help the work. Ignorance was the 
blackest curse that could be put upon any 
commupity. 

He pleaded for industrial schools, and 
said that a non-industrial community was 
ever a slave to the industrial community. 
He paid tribute to the establishment of 
factories going on in Southern States, and 
noted the great revival that has taken 
place within the past twenty-two years, 
Women can help form public opinion in 
the crusade for educating the children of 
the State, not one section or class, but all 
—all the little ones of this great common- 
wealth. 

Dr. Alderman was given a rising vote of 
thanks as Miss Gordon expressed the 
gratitude of the club, and hoped that all 
would take his words to heart. The next 
meeting of the Eras will be Jan. 10, and 
Dr. Dickson Bruns will be the speaker. 

Arrangements have already been begun 
for the entertainment of the National Suf- 
frage Convention. Two special commit- 
tees have been appointed, both of which 
will do active work in the coming months, 
Mrs. William McCorkindale was appointed 
the press committee, and Miss Fannie 
Gordon, Mrs. James Ferguson and Mrs, 
Augustus Craft, the membership com- 
mittee. 

The Era Club has now about a hundred 
members. 





NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 


The program for ‘Lily Dale” is just 
out. It contains the names of Susan B, 
Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, and Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw as speakers on ‘‘Woman’s 
Day,’’ which comes on Aug. 5, 1903. Lily 
Dale has the reputation of having the 
most interesting and enthusiastic suffrage 
days of any of the many summer assem- 
blies where similar days are observed, and 
the new management. evidently means 
that this day shall surpass all similar oc- 
casions in the past. Suffragists should 
bear this date in mind, and encourage the 
management by turning out in large num- 
bers. 

Mrs. Abbie L. Pettingill, of Cleveland, 
is president of this association, which 
practises equal rights by having four 
women and three men on its board of 
directors. Mrs. Pettingill has always 
given liberally of her abundant means to 
aid suffrage work. Last year she enter- 
tained Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Miss Mary Anthony during their stay 
at Lily Dale. The other women members 
of the board are Carrie E. Twing of West- 
field, Mrs. Minnie McKeever of Washing- 
ton, Pa., and Mrs. Isabel Bates of Cleve- 
land, 


At our las? State convention in Buffalo 
it was decided to make Miss Anthony’s 
birthday, Feb. 15, Donation Day to secure 
money for State work, and it is hoped 
that clubs all over the State will carry out 
this plan. ‘The State officers are anxious 
that a large sum should be raised, as plans 
are being made to supply the weaker 
counties with speakers for their county 
conventions, and for a series of confer- 
ences to aid the organization work. Ida 
A. Craft, the State treasurer, will keep a 
separate account and list of individuals or 
clubs that contribute to this fund. No 
one could gladden the heart of Miss An- 
thony more, or do her greater honor, than 
by contributing liberally to this birthday 
fund, 


The Warsaw club is to have a musical 
and dramatic entertainment to raise 
money for the birthday fund. This club 
has lost by death another of its esteemed 
members, Mrs. Hannah Blakely Hum- 
phrey, mother of the late Senator Hum- 
phrey who always rendered such valuable 
service in behalf of our bills in the Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Humphrey, although past 
95 years of age, kept up her dues in the 
club and seldom failed to vote on school 
matters. She lived to see children, grand- 
children, great grand-children, and great 
great grand-children to the fifth genera- 
tion. She was a woman of remarkable 
strength of character, keen intellect, and 
interesting personality. 


The Flatbush Civic League held a pub- 
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lic meeting Dec. 1 at the Van Norman In- 
stitute, 1142 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
about forty persons being present. The 
principal address was by Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, upon “The Science of Cit‘zen- 
ship.’’ Mrs. Cynthia Little, president of 
the new club, read a humorous paper on 
the objections to woman suffrage ad- 
vanced by different styles of politicians 
whom she had met. Mr. Roland D. Meyer 
rendered fine violin solos, using a violin 
over 300 years old, which was used by 
one of his ancestors in Mendelssohn's or- 
chestra. Eight new members joined. All 
that is needed in Kings County is leaders. 
There is room for at least two more clubs 
if the leaders can be found. 


The Bedford P. E. League held a very 
interesting meeting at Cooper Hall, Dec. 
4. The chairman, Mrs. Minnie E. Talbot 
Swain, had arranged an excellent program 
of music, recitations, and an address by 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff upon ‘*The 
Reason Why.” Light refreshments were 
served, and a pleasant half-hour was 
spent in social intercourse. 


On Dec. 16 the Bedford League held a 
business meeting at the home of Mrs. 
John Morse, 1631 Halsey Street. About 
forty members were present. Eight new 
ones were admitted. The League had a 
table at the Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 22. An- 
nouncement was made that Mrs. Sarah 
Ostrander was sending a check to the 
League as a Christmas gift, and it was 
suggested that others follow her good ex- 
ample. Mrs. Ida A. Craft gave notice 
that the Kings County P. E. League was 
to have a dinner on Feb. 14, in honor of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday. All were in- 
vited to remain for a social half-hour, and 
refreshments were served. A resolution 
upon the death of Thomas B. Reed was 
adopted: 

We, members of the Bedford P. E. 
League, filled with respect for the upright 
life of that eminent and liberal statesman, 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, and having in 
loving remembrance his many words and 
acts in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women, and notably his work to that end 
in the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives in 1884, and again at 
the time of the admission to the Union of 
the State of Wyoming, where equal suf- 
frage prevails; therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Thomas 
B. Reed our cause has lost a firm friend 
and a staunch advocate; and that, while 
mourning our loss, we yet rejoice to feel 
that we can inscribe his name with that 
of Abraham Lincoln upon the banner of 
woman suffrage. 

The Ithaca Political Study Club has a 
fine program arranged for the year and 
printed upon a neat folder. Among the 
many interesting things on it is a debate 
—*Resolved, That women should not be 
granted the right to vote.’’ Such a debate 
will not only be a drawing card, but will 
undoubtedly prove helpful in removing 
prejudice. On Dec. 9, Attorney G. B. 
Davis addressed this club on ‘‘The Water- 
works Dam.’’ A committee was appoint- 
ed to petition the council against such a 
menace to life and property being put 
above the city. 

The Batavia Club held a very good 
meeting on Dec. 15. Mrs, Crossett, State 
president, gave an interesting talk upon 
organization. ‘The club wili give a recep- 
tion to women clerks, bookkeepers, and 
stenographers on Jan. 6. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Equality League 
of New York was held on Dec. 15, at the 
residence of Mrs. Orin White, 139 Rodney 
Street. Mrs. Mary E. Craigie spoke upon 
‘The Educational Aspect of Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ e 

The regular meeting and Christmas cel. 
ebration of the Bushwick P. E. Club was 
held on the evening of Dec. 18, in the 
Hancock Parlors, Brooklyn. Mr. A. M. 
Daniels, chairman of the evening, had pre- 
pared an excellent program of fine music, 
recitations, and an address by Major Fred 
Gardner, who declared himself in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women. He re- 
ferred to Queen Victoria as the monarch 
who had exerted more influence than any 
reigning sovereign of Europe for the past 
half-century. Fourteen persons applied 
for membership. Ice cream and cake 
were served, and all invited to remain for 
a social hour. 

The clubs in Brooklyn all seem to be 
very flourishing. 

ELNORA MONROE BABCOCK, 
Supt. Press Work. 
BROOKLYN. 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held at the Argyle Building, 
Dec. 16. Six new members were elected. 

Mrs. Loines reported the holding of an- 
other committee meeting to make arrange- 
ments for a woman Probationary Officer. 





Sufficient interest and assurance of money 
had made them feel warranted to appoint 
a woman for the position. 

Mrs. Chapman gave the current suffrage 
topics. She mentioned Mrs. Cat.s ad- 
dress at Swarthmore College on ‘The 
Progress of Justice,’ and at the N. H. 
Constitutional Convention. ‘ 

The general subject of the day was Suf- 
frage. Mrs. Craigie, chairman, introduced 
the Hon. George J. Corey, who gave an 
address on “Woman’s Mission in the 
Home, Church, and Nation.’”’ Mrs, Cyn- 
thia Little spoke on ‘‘New Lamps for 
Old.”? Mrs. Craigie, in the absence of 
Mrs. Abby L, Beard of Colorado, who 
was to have spoken on ‘‘Woman in the 
Industrial Field,’ explained the object of 
the Club Women’s Oil Company, which 
was organized to demonstrate the theory 
that women are competent to enter the 
business field. 

After a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Little and Mr. Corey, the meeting ad- 
journed for a social cup of tea. J. 





OHIO. 


Ohio was one of the first States to pay 
its dues to the National Association, and 
the fee shows an increase of 218 over last 
year. These new members come from 
the towns in southern Ohio, particularly 
in Hamilton County, where Miss Laughlin 
did organizing work, and from Trumbull 
County, where all clubs gained, and where 
one new club was furmed. Trumbull 
County gained more than half of the 218. 


All the friends who expect to attend the. 


National Convention at New Orleans are 
urged to correspond with the State Presi- 
dent. 

Suffrage affairs iu Hamilton County 
seem progressing nicely. Not only is 
there harmony and earnestness of purpose 
among the local clubs, but the County 
Association seems to be on a firmer and 
more effective basis than ever before. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin- 
nati has been promised $500 and a piano. 
It ought to congratulate itself upon its 
good luck. 

The East Side Club of Toledo held a 
memorial session for Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. Mrs. Caroline C. Cunningham pre- 
sided. Suitable resolutions were passed. 
Mr. Moncure D, Conway’s oration at Mrs. 
Stanton’s burial was read. 

The First Union Suffrage Association 
of Toledo held a memorial meeting for 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and for Cornelia 
C. Hussey, of Orange, N. J. Mrs. Fray 
told of Mrs. Stanton’s 80th birthday cele- 
bration. 

The newly organized suffrage club of 
Cleveland has clected as president Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Mary E. McIntyre, Mrs. J. K. Reeves; 
secretary, Mrs. Ruth Thompson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Aurelia Webster. Resolutions 
were passed protesting against the regula- 
tion or licensing of public dance halls. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati has issued an attractive program for 
the year. On each page are appropriate 
quotations, and there is a list of officers 
and a nicely arranged program for every 
day, from October to June. The Consti- 
tution and By-Laws are also printed in the 
booklet, together with a list of the mem- 
bers. Such a carefully prepared program 
will surely add to the interest of the 
meetings. This club held a memorial 
service for Mrs, Stanton on her birthday, 
and suitable resolutions were adopted. 

The Athens P. E. Club held a meeting 
in memory of Mrs. Stanton. 

The London Elective Franchise Associa- 
tion started its new year earnestly and 
enthusiastically. The first meeting was 
held, as usual, in the court-room, which 
had been decorated with vines and chrys- 
anthemums. Judge Joseph Lewis, of 
California, spoke on municipal affairs and 
the need of women’s influence upon them. 
A new member was added. This club 
also held a memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Stanton. Its December meeting was very 
pleasant, the program being a symposium 
of the views of some famous men favoring 
woman suffrage. 

The Toledo W. S. A., always jealous of 
the interests of women everywhere, but 
particularly in Toledo, has issued a strong 
protest against the unjust discrimination 
by city officials against the employment of 
women as deputies and stenographers in 
city offices. In 1873 the Toledo court of 
common pleas decided that though wom- 
en are not municipal voters, they are en- 
titled to representation by members of 
their sex to city offices as deputies, and 
since that time there has been no question 
until the Board of Aldermen lately ruled 
that no woman should be employed. The 
Toledo W. S. A. points out that the sal- 
aries of such employees are paid from the 
general taxation, and that the women of 
Toledo annually pay one million dollars 
in city taxes. We trust the agitation 
started by the Toledo W. S. A. may result 
in a “change of heart’? among the city 
officials, 

(Continued on page 8.) 


NATIONAL 


COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester NY. 


President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cosseupenting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorRDON 
2008 erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOZ STONE BLACKWELL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPprTon, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss LAuRA CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. MARY J. Coaausmais, . 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Distr. oF CoiumBiA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GroraiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrNors, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
KANsA8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. $ 
KENTUORY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 
Louis’ ANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 

MIssissirPi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MISSOURI, 

MonrTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 

NEw J cRsey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

NEw MEXxI00, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St.,Albu querque. 

New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Norts DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M, Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence 
Providence. 

8S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 

Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

UTAH, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D, Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 

Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





THE NEW 8UFFRAGE STAMP. 

In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, asuffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has' raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long. 
Codperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
"For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per. 1,000, or 50’cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 190, postage prepaid. 

















FORM OF BEQUEST, 

plans The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 
Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stonz Buackwetu, and 
Lucy E. AntHowy. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


RUG-WEAVING. A young Armenian lady 
skilled in the weaving of Oriental rugs, will give 
lessons in the art to private pupils. She comes 
from a city whose inhabitants are famous for 
this ie and she can teach the very best 
methods. he speaks English. References, 
Editors WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Address M. V. C., 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of Ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement ofthe paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor, 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. “ 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays til! 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street and Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Brasees and Copper, Old Silver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Russian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 


Visitors are welcome. 
invited . 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford io 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 


Inspection cordially 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, te 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 
STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cente 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec'y. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman, 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 





















Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 


228 Washington street, B: 
nd ag gg eer ek ak eg 
» A. roadway, w tor: le 

8. H. Hardwick, G. PA. Woshlagten, DG 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 

The Maine State Grange, at its recent 
annual meeting in Portland, voted by a 
large majority to endorse equal suffrage, 
following in this the action of the Nation- 
al Grange. The Lewiston Journal says: 


The State Grange which assembled in 
City Hall Tuesday morning was a splen- 
did gathering of men and women. From 
every county and from almost every town 
they came, and the great hall was well 
filled at the opening. 

In the afternoon, on the platform sat 
ex-Governor Robie of Gorham, Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt of New York, president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Society, and Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day of 
Portland, president of the State suffrage 
organization. 

Ex-Governor Robie presided at this ses- 
sion. Mrs. Catt was introduced in gallant 
and graceful terms by the chairman, and 
her reception by the audience was exceed- 
ingly flattering. The applause was such 
that it was two or three minutes before 
she could find an opportunity to speak. 

She commenced by a graceful compli- 
ment to Maine and its people, and espe- 
cially to the great Order which she had 
the honor to address. Continuing, she 
said that the recollections of the Grange 
in her native Western home were among 
the pleasantest of her life. She used to 
hear about equality. When election day 
came her father would start for the polls, 
and she inquired why her mother did not 
go. The answer was not satisfactory. 
Then she was told that the hired man 
could vote because he paid a tax. She 
remembered that a widow close by paid 
the biggest tax in town, yet she found 
that the widow could not vote. Then she 
was more puzzled than ever. 

‘‘Why should not the women have the 
same powers in the State as in the home? 
Is not their influence pure and good? Do 
you not allow them to vote in your 
Grange? What is equal suffrage in the 
town and the State but the same prin- 
ciple? 

‘*To whom shall we look for this reform 
except to the Grange? In asking you to 
pass an equal suffrage resolution, I am 
only asking you to do what the National 
Grange did a few weeks ago. 

**Perhaps some may still think that the 
effect of woman suffrage will be direful. 
I point you to those four glorious States 
of the West that have equal suffrage. Cer- 
tain members of Congress declared that 
Wyoming should never be admitted as a 
State unless it relinquished woman suf- 
frage. The delegates from that Territory 
consulted with the women to see if suf- 
frage should be taken out of the constitu- 
tion. The women consented to the sacri- 
fice for the sake of Statehood. But the 
men would not consent to it, and it was 
not required. Wyoming won, but it was 
with the aid of that great man of Maine, 
Thomas B. Reed. , 

“If any sisters do not care to vote, let 
me say to them that politics is punishing 
you every hour of your life. To-day 
every woman is the subject of acoal,a 
meat, a coffee, a sugar, an oil, or a cereal 
trust. For everything that she uses she 
must pay tribute toa trust. You have no 
right to be exempt from putting your 
ideals in the ballot-box. Your Grange is 
educating men for citizenship, now do the 
same by the women. Let the women in 
every rank of life be entitled to self-gov- 
ernment. 

“The woman who never has any opin- 
ions of her own is of no good to civiliza- 
tion. In the church, the school, and the 
Grange you have given women self-gov- 
ernment. Now do the same in the State. 
It will make your county, your State, and 
your town better. If men can have the 
time to become familiar with politics, 
then let women have the same privilege. 
You will never know what true happiness 
is unless you do true justice. If you be- 
lieve in equality in fact as in theory, then 


come forward in this reform. It has got 
to come, It will come; and will you do 
your part?”’ 


Loud applause followed the able and 
eloquent address of Mrs. Catt, and then 
Chairman Robie strongly endorsed the 
reform. In eloquent and forcible language 
he said that this body should endorse this 
movement. The National Grange had al- 
ready done so. Shall we not do the same? 

Cries of ‘*Yes!”’ “‘Yes!”” from all over 
the hall arose at this point. 

“The work of brave men will never 
die,’ said Brother Robie. ‘‘Do as you 
would be done by. If the women want 
the vote, let us see that they have it. 
Give them the ballot, aid them in their 
work, and God bless them for their effort 
and crown it with success!” 

Worthy Master Gardner assumed the 
gavel, and after a few complimentary re- 
marks on the splendid address of Mrs. 
Catt, the meeting was adjourned. 

A reception was then given to Mrs. 


Catt and Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day. Nearly 
every one in the audience came up and 
shook them by the hand, and from every 
side arose the exclamation: ‘‘God bless 
you!” 

“There can be but one result to all 
this,” said one of the leading members of 
the Grange. ‘‘The State Grange is moral- 
ly certain to endorse female suffrage.”’ 

Dec. 17 (Special).—A most enthusiastic 
session of the State Grange meeting was 
held this morning. Toward the close, 
ex-Governor Robie offered a resolution, 
which was passed by a rising vote of over 
1,000 members of the organization, favor- 
ing municipal suffrage for tax-paying 
women. 

Ex-Governor Robie made a magnificent 
speech in favor of his resolution, and 
when he had concluded cheer after cheer 
rent the air. The scene was inspiring in 
the extreme. 

The resolution in full is as follows: 

The principle of taxation without rep- 
resentation is no less odious to the mem- 
bers of this body to-day than it was to 
their ancestors centuries ago. 

Every person who contributes money to 
the public treasury should have a voice in 
declaring how that money should be ex- 
pended. 

We therefore recommend that the next 
Legislature shall grant the right of muni- 
cipal suffrage to all the tax-paying wom- 
en of this State. 


ILLINOIS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Just on the eve of our Legislature's 
opening, the suffragists of Illinois feel 
better equipped for work than we have 
ever beeu before. We have received great 
strength from other societies this year, 
and feel that a more united effort will be 
made in behalf of our tax-paying woman 
suffrage bill than has ever been made at 
any other time in behalf of other suffrage 
measures. 

Among those who are helping on our 
Joint Legislative Committee are Mrs, Eu- 
genie M. Bacon, president Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Rev. Kate 
Hughes, president Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association; Miss Marie Brehm, president 
Illinois W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin, ex-president of General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Hannah G, Solo- 
mon, president National Council of Jew- 
ish Women; Miss Margaret Haley, presi- 
dent National Teachers’ Federation; Mrs. 
Helen M. Hefferan, president Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers; Mrs. D. G. Spaulding, 
department president Illinois Women’s 
Relief Corps; Mrs. Elmina Springer, pres- 
ident Illinois Woman’s Republican Ciubs; 
Mrs. C. H. Deere, Illinois regent Daugh- 
ters of American Revolution; Miss Alice 
Keary, president Catholic Woman's 
League; Mrs. Gertrude Blackwelder, 
president Political Equality League; Mrs. 
Bertha M. Wean, president Cook County 
League of Clubs; Mrs. Emma C, Evald, of 
Lutheran Women’s League; Miss Cath- 
erine Goggin, of Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Bradwell Helmer, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bass, of Chicago Woman’s Club; Mrs, J. 
Ringer and Mrs. H. Landauer, of Chicago 
Jewish Council of Women; Mrs. Evaline 
Frake, Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, and Miss 
Kate F. O’Connor, of Legislative Commit- 
tee of Illinois F. W. C.; Miss Mary M. 
Bartleme, president Chicago Business Wo- 
man’s Club; Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Mrs. 
Mary E. Metzger, and Miss Helen Hood, 
of the W. C. T. U.; Miss Grace Reed, Miss 
Kate Starr Kellogg, and Mrs. Mary D. 
Olson, of the Ella F. Young Club; Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith and Mrs, Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, of the Illinois E. 8S. A. 

We are planning to have a hearing on 
Feb. 4, in the House of Representatives, 
at which many of these women will be 
present to speak. You can easily believe 
that it will be the most brilliant hearing 
of the session. We have been greatly 
gratified, also, by the number of men who 
approve this partial suffrage measure, I 
sent letters out to the Mayors of the lead- 
ing Illinois cities, asking their opinions. 
Twenty-five of them replied, and favora- 
bly. These opinions made a splendid ar- 
ticle for the Record-Herald, which we are 
now printing as a leaflec. 

Mary Darrow Olson is now treasurer of 
our organization, as Mrs. Long has re- 
signed. 

Our sympathy has gone out to Mrs. 
Springer, who is greatly bereaved in the 
death of her only child, Mrs. Doton. 

Stanton memorial meetings have been 
held in several parts of the State. 

CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH. 





Sadist 


NEW MEXICO. 


RoswE Lu, N. M., Dec. 27, 1902. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

The people of this Territory are greatly 
exercised over the violation of pledges 
made by the Republican party to assist 
them to Statehood. The local papers are 
bristling with invectives against the 


party. 





In this city of 5,000 inhabitants, great 





preparations had been made to entertain 
the committee appointed by Congress to 
investigate the conditions of this Terri- 
tory, as well as of Arizona. Carriages 
were at the station, but the train was 
late. It arrived far on in the night. The 
Congressmen were asleep, and had left 
word with the porter that they were not 
to be disturbed. 

They really passed in the night through 
the best portion of the State, with its 
large fruit orchards and wonderful arte- 
sian wells, One of these flows a thousand 
gallons a minute. The lovely climate in- 
vites health-seekers, especially from the 
North. A local correspondent says of 
this Congressional Committee: ‘They 
did not even speak as they passed by, but 
stopped in a western neck of woods long 
enough to inspect some of the sons of 
Manona and investigate a few of the soul- 
ful Senoritas.”” Senator Beveridge comes 
in for his share of anathemas as chairman 
of the committee. He reported the Terri- 
tory “not ready for Statehood.”’ All the 
same, they will get Statehood before the 
next Presidential election. Senator Quay 
and others have takenup the cudgels for 
the Territories. 

Moral: Has Congress paid any attention 
to the request of our beloved Susan B. 
Anthony, and of our National President, 
in behalf of a large unrepresented class, 
that Congress appoint acommittee to in- 
vestigate the conditions in States where 
women are enfranchised, and see if it is 
detrimental to the States? It is certainly 
very humiliating to a thoughtful woman 
that she is not of as much importance to 
the State as a Mexican Greaser, or even 
an Indian. 

The women of the place compare favor- 
ably with the men in intelligance, but I do 
not think they have any aspirations for 
citizenship. 

There is one Literary Club, organized 
on a broad democratic plan, with no re- 
strictions, no limitations to membership. 
The president said in her annual address: 
“This club is not for any special ‘set’ of 
women, not just for women interested in 
literature, history, music, or art, not just 
for women who can prepare papers and 
speak. Itis for all. We can come here 
in our every-day clothes and discuss some 
practical subject. Wethink it better than 
to don our best clothes and attend a 
fashionable party and talk about every- 
thing and nothing.’”’ The writer has been 
invited to speak at the next meeting on 
the subject of the evening, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Indian.’’ As I am more acquainted 
with the American woman, I shall prob- 
ably wander from the subject, and the 
tomahawks will all be turned on me, 

ELIZABETH F, Lona, 





OHIO. 


(Concluded from Page 7.) 


Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, expects 
to go to Texas in February to visit her 
daughter, and from there she will go to 
the National Convention. 

Because the National Convention is to 
be held in New Orleans, Mrs. Louisa 
Southworth, of Cleveland, will spend the 
winter there, instead of in Florida as has 
been her custom. 

Mrs. Susan T. Cooper is about to re- 
move to New York City. Mrs. Cooper 
has lived in Ohio only a short time, but 
has taken the greatest interest in the 
work of our Association, making herself a 
State member, and contributing. She has 
distributed literature, and paved the way 
for future organization in her vicinity. 

Mrs. Lucy Beach, the president of the 
London Club, is president of the Board of 
Education of her township. Her friends 
say she bas few, if any, equals in her 
county in business ability. 

Miss Margaret McFarland, of New 
Athens, O., has just been admitted to the 
practice of law. She is a graduate of 
Franklin College, New Athens. As she 
has a sister who is a physician, and a 
brother who is editor of a daily paper, we 
conclude that she belongs to a family of 
unusual attainments. 

The Minutes of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion were published in pamphlet form, 
according to the vote of the Convention, 
and have been very generally distributed. 
An edition of 600 was issued, and but 20 
copies remain at Headquarters. The Min- 
utes cost about $34, not including wrap- 
ping and mailing. We call attention to 
the note in the front of the book, which 
reads as follows: 

If every member and friend who receives 
a copy of these Minutes will remit ten 
cents to the editor, the cost of the print- 
ing can be met without drawing on our 
State treasury. Asa book of reference it 
will be worth many times that amount to 
you, as a worker, this year. 

ELIZABETH J. Hauser, Editor. 

Warren, O. 

In the midst of our holiday joy let us 
not forget our duty as suffragists. It is‘ 
not enough to say, “I am a suffragist.” | 
This belief should be shown in works. ; 
Now is the time to take account and to 





resolve to work. Here are some of the 
things you can do: 

Organize a nominal club. 

Join a local club. 

Join the State Association. 

Do press work. 

Collect State memberships from others. 

Enroll the suffragists of your commu- 
nity. 

Set apart a number of hours each week 
to work for the cause your heart tells you 
is the foundation of almost all reforms. 

Do your little, and see what the close of 
the year 1903 will show. We know we 
have grown in numbers, in business meth- 
ods, and in good feeling the past year. 
Let this growth be so great another year 
that the world, as well as ourselves, will 
see it. A Happy New Year to all! 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPrTon, 
Pres. Ohio W. 8. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Lynn.—The Club will hold a series of 
meetings, at which other subjects as well 
as suffrage will be discussed. The presi- 
dent writes: ‘‘Questions of public charac. 
ter will be taken up and made interesting 
by men and women of ability. At Last- 
ers’ Hall, Tuesday evening, Jan. 6, the first 
meeting of the series will be held. The 
subject for debate will be ‘Why is the 
ones wage of the working woman less 
than the average wage of the workingman?’ 
John Tobin, of Boston, National Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, members of the club and of other 
organizations of the city will take part. 
A social hour will follow, with music, 
vocal and instrumental. Later in January 
the club is to have an equal rights ball, in 
which prominent government officials are 
expected to participate.”’ 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON. 
. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon 
day, Jan.5, at 3 P.M. The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, of 
Stoneham, Mass., will speak on the Holy Grail. 





HOUSEWORK —Amenian young man with 

ood recommendations and able to speak Eng- 
Jish, wants to do housework. Has experience fa 
cleaning and simple cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 





SEWING.—An Armenian lady, a neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. Normt KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street, Allston, Mass. 





MBS. ELLA R,. PIERCE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will] attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the selection and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fall to give satisfaction. 
Address 80 St. Stephen Street, Boston. 


mena 








THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Soule Art Company 


will hereafter be found at 


16 Bromfield Street. 


G.E. COBB & CD, scents 


PICTURE FRAMING, 
BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, 
&c., &c. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEYSBLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 














Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil 
hundred of which as =o cultivation. ay tow 
eee, and considerable common stock and farm 


Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A 
mill, and some wood-workin, paw - RT Lg 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin f. mill, ete. 5 press 
and yo ty a nary work. 
valued at 
thousand dollars, and is all paid — eee 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
oe now employed, and there should be twice as 


Scholarships of $50 per year. e whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 jer aL. Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are bs weary Lyd an opportunity. 
We need $50 eqbeertaciens finish and furn’ 
rooms already lanned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater Part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be Gow led. , 

6 need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departaente, 
and scientific appecnens, We need a good en- 
dowment, and n. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 








THE: AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















SUFFRAGISTS 


MAY HAVE 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 
With Neatness and Disputch 


AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Prop a card or telephone to 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














For GLOVES ania NECKWEAR 


for ALL 


OCCASIONS, do not fail 


to visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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